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‘‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,” —Goethe, 











SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 








Vout. 60.—No. 7. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1882. 


Price { . } one gua 








WALTER MACFARREN’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, 





YH" MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 
LAST WEEK BUT TWO. 


Monpay, Feb. 20, BALFre’s “‘BOHEMIAN GIRL.” Turspay, Feb. 21, 
Waayer’s “‘ FLYING DUTCHMAN.” Ash WEDNESDAY, NO PERFORMANCE, 
TuURSDAY, Feb. 23, WAGNER’s ‘‘ TANNHAUSER,” with entirely New Scenery, 
Costumes, and Properties. Fripay, Feb. 24, G@ounop’s “FAUST.” Saturpay 
Morning, Feb. 25, at Two, WAGNER’s “‘ TANNHAUSER.” Saturpay Evening, 
BizEtr’s CARMEN.” 
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POPULAR PRICES. 





For full Particulars see Daily Papers. Box Office open Daily from 10 till 5. 


(ae PALACE.—The ELEVENTH of the TWENTY- 

SIXTH SERIES of SATURDAY CONCERTS and AFTERNOON PROME- 
NADES will take place Tuts Day (SATURDAY), Feb. 18, at Three o'clock. 
Vocalists—Miss Mary Davies and Mr W.H. Brereton. Solo Pianoforte—Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann, The programme will include Overture, Air, and Ballet 
Music, The Veiled Prophet, first time in England (OC. V. Stanford) ; Concerto in 
C minor (W. 8. Bennett); Symphony in A, No.7 (Beethoven). Conductor— 
Mr AuGust Manns. Numbered Seats for a Single Concert in Area or Gallery, 
23, 6d, and 1s.6d.; Unnumbered Seats in Gallery, 1s.; Unnumbered Seats in 
Area, 6d.—all exclusive of Admission to the Palace, 


WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
SH WEDNESDAY.—GRAND SACRED CONCERT, Sr 


JAMES’s HALL, WEDNESDAY Next, at Eight o'clock, by the following 
Artists of the London Ballad Concerts: Miss Mary Davies and Miss Santley, 
Mdme Antoinette Sterling and Miss Damian; Mr Joseph Maas, Mr Santley, 
and Mr Maybrick. The South London Chora! Association of Sixty voices, under 
the direction of Mr L. C. Venables. Conductor—Mr SipnNEy NaYLor, The pro- 
gramme will contain the following celebrated pieces: ‘‘ Hear my prayer,” “‘ With 
verdure clad,” and ‘I mourn as a dove” (Miss Mary Davies); ‘‘ Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets,” ‘“‘ Angels, ever bright and fair,” and ‘O had I 
Jubal’s lyre ” (Miss Santley); ‘‘O rest in the Lord,” ‘‘The Better Land,” and 
“The Lost Chord” (Mdme Antoinette Sterling); ‘‘ For the Lord is mindful” 
and “‘O Lord, Thou hast searched me out” (from The Woman of Samaria) 
(Miss Damian); ‘‘ Deeper and deeper still,” ‘‘Sound an alarm,” and ‘ Cujus 
Animam” (Mr Joseph Maas); ‘‘There is a green hill far away,” ‘‘Le Nom 
de Marie,” and ‘‘ Nazareth” (Mr Santley); ‘ Arin, arm, ye brave,” and “Shall 
I in Mamre’s fertile plains?” (Mr Maybrick); ‘To Thee, cherubim,” ‘ The 
God of Israel,” “Abelard,” ‘‘ Homeward,” and ‘‘The Silent Land” (South 
London Choral Association), Stalls, 7s.6d.; Family and School Tickets, to 
admit Six to Stalls, £2; Area, 4s. and 2s.; Balcony, 3s.; Gallery and Orchestra, 
ls,; to be had at Austin’s, St James’s Hall; the usual Agents; and of Boosey 
& Co., 295, Regent Street. 


[OXDON BALLAD CONCERT.—Wepyespay, March Ist. 














ONDON BALLAD CONCERT, Sr James’s Hatt, Wepnzs- 
a4 DAY, March 1, at Eight o'clock. Artists: Miss Mary Davies, Miss C. 
Elliot, and Mdme Antoinette Sterling ; Mr Edward re iy and Mr Frank Boyle, 
Mr Santley and Signor Foli. The South London Choral Association, under the 
direction o Mr L, 0. Venables. Conductor—Mr SrpNEY NAYLOR. Stalls, 7s. 6d.; 
Family and School Tickets to admit Six to Stalls, £2; Area, 4s. and 2s. ; 
Balcony, 3s,; Gallery and Orchestra, 1s,; to be had at Austin’s, St James’s 
Hall; the usual Agents; and of Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.— Seventieth Season.— 
- SECOND CONCERT, Sr JAmes’s Hatt, Tuurspay, Feb. 23, at Eight 
o'clock, Liszt’s “Hungaria ” (first time in England); Schumann’s Pianoforte 
Concerto—Herr Xaver Scharwenka (his first appearance this season); Over- 
tures, Jupiter (Mozart), Leonora, No. 3 (Beethoven). Vocalists—Mdme Marie 
Roze and Mdme Trebelli. Conductor—Mr W. G. Custns. Tickets, from 2s. 6d. 
to lbs,, of Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street; Mr Austin, St 
James's Hall ; and the usual Agents. 
By order, HENRY HERSEE, Secretary. 


QCHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jurivs Benepicr. 
Free ner and Director—Herr SCHUBERTH. Sixteenth Season, 1882. The 
bm CONCERT (F. Schubert’s Compositions forming the first part of the 
i gramme) will take place at, the LANGHAM HALL, Great Portland Street, on 

ESDAY, 28th February, 1882, to commence at eight o'clock precisely, Full 
Prospectus on application to H. G, HopPer, Hon, Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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St JAMES’S HALL.—FIRST CONCERT, Sarurpay Even- 

ing Feb, 25, The Programme will include Beethoven’s Symphony in O minor, 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, Walter Macfarren’s Pianoforte Concertstiick, 
and Overtures: Mozart’s Zauberflote, Weber's Oberon, and Walter Macfarren’s 
King Henry V. (first time in London). Executants -Miss Mary Davies and Mr 
Santley, Miss Margaret Gyde (her first appearance), and M, Sainton. Band of 
Seventy. Conductor—Mr WALTER MACFARREN. Subscription to the Series, 
One Guinea. Sofa Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, One Shilling. 
Programmes and Tickets of Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street ; 
usual Agents; and Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly. 


‘HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


St GeorGe’s HALL, and No. 14, HARRINGTON GARDENS, 8.W. 





Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus.D., Cantab. 
Examiners—Sir JULIUS BENEDICT and Signor BEVIGNANI. 


The fee, five or six guineas, includes instruction in three branches. Establish- 
ment at South Kensington is solely for amateurs. 

Harmony and Composition.—Dr Wylde and Mr J. F. Barnett. Pianoforte — 
Dr Wylde, MM. Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Logé, Koehler, Gear, Trew, Roche, 
Mattei, Lehmeyer, Ehrenfechter. 

Singing—M. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Raimo, G. Garcia, Engel, Scuderi, 
Romili, Danielli, H. Gear, Barnett, M. Costa, Dinelli, and F. Schira. 

Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig. Harp—Wright, Oberthiir. Cello—Pezze. 

The names of New Students are being received for entrance at the Half-term, 
commencing February 27. 

Prospectuses, with terms of Mr Robertson’s Painting, Miss Cowen’s Elocution, 
and the Language Classes. 

Also information respecting the Lectures and Lessons in Elocution by the Rev. 
Alex. J. D. D’Orsey, B.D., Lecturer K.C.L. 


N R and Mdme BODDA’S (Miss Lovisa Pyyz) ACADEMY 

FOR SINGING, Operatic and Miscellaneous. ‘‘ BoNALLY,” 85 and 87, 
Cambridge Gardens, Notting Hill. Professional and Amateur. In and Out- 
Door Students. Studies—Singing (Private Lessons), Elocution, Piano, Deport- 
ment, Choral Practice, Italian. Prospectuses as above, or Mr STEDMAN, 12, 
Berners Street. 








‘““MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” | 
\ R CHARLES ABERCROMBIE will sing Wurrorp 
Mor@an’s popular Song, ‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at 
Rochester, This Evening, Feb. 18. 
“‘ MIDNIGHT CHIMES.” 
\ DME T. DE VANEY will sing “‘ MIDNIGHT CHIMES,” 
4) 


by MICHAEL BERGSON, at the composer’s séance musicale, Feb. 21st. 








‘“‘AT MORN I BESEECH THEE.” 
MS T. O'BRIAN will sing “ AT MORN I BESEECH 
lo — Sacred Song by BERGsON, at the composer's séance musicale, 
eb. 2lst. 





“SERENADE MORESQUE.” 
IGNOR DE RIA will sing “SERENADE MORESQUE,” 
by Brrason, at the composer's séance musicale, Feb. 21st. 
“A DREAM WISH,” 
i ISS ROSA HART will sing “A DREAM WISH” 


(Gipsy’s Song), by M. BEera@son, at the composer’s séance musicale, on 
Feb. 2lst. 








“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
M2 GEORGE COX will sing Ascuzr’s popular Romance, 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Mr Wm. Carter's Concert at the 
Albert Hall, on March Ist. 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 


) R ARTHUR HOOPER will sing (by desire) Ascner’s 
popular Romance, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” on March 6th, at 
Mr John Qheshire’s Concert at Hammersmith. 


“ DARADISE LOST.” An Oratorio. Composed by Antoy 


RuBINSTEIN, on the Poem of Mitton. The English version of the 
words by JosiaH PitTMAN, Paris; GERARD, 2, Rue Scribe, 
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L ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures. 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose. 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. Sec., 6, Tavistock Square. 


CONDUCTOR WANTED. 

CARBOROUGH CLIFF BRIDGE COMPANY. 

The Committee of the above Company are prepared to receive applications 
for the CONDUCTORSHIP of their BAND for the Season, commencing in 
June next. Full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
all applications, accompanied with copies of Testimonials and stating Salary 
required, must be addressed on or before the 21th inst. Silence polite negative. 

FRAS. GOODRICKE, 

Secretary and General Manager. 





Feb. 3rd, 1882. 


\ ANTED, a good MODERN ORGAN, Second-hand, for 
a Country Church. Apply, stating price and particulars, to “ Vicar,” 
Raglan, Monmouthshire. 
aialts Rie REDUCED PRICE, 2s. 6d. 
NHE EPIKLEIS, or Musical Domino (Pootzy’s Patent), 
an Aid to Pianists for the Slow Shake and other Exercises—entirely a 
mental aid, Testimonials from the best Pianists and Teachers. By Post, 2s. 6d. 
Handbook, with Exercises and useful Hints on Playing. 1s.—Joun Pooky, 
3, The Terrace, Olapham Park Road, London, 8.W. Agents Wanted all over the 
world, 


MHE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE for 1882, By JosrEPH Foster, 

Early in January, In one or two volumes, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 42s. 
The Peerage or Baronetage separate, each 21s. 

The THIRD EDITION, for 1882, containing all new Creations, has been 
considerably enlarged, and carefully corrected throughout. It is illustrated by 
upwards of 1,400 Engravings of Arms, &c., and contains fuller pedigrees than 
any other work. 

Westminster: NicHois & 8ons, 25, Parliament Street. 
CuapMAN & HALL, Limited, 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
MHE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by Jonn Srewarr. 
Music by J. L. Harton. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 
SUNG BY MISS ANNETTE ALBU. 
‘“4 DREAM WISH,” Poetry by Mrs M. A. Barngs, Music 


by Micnar Ber@son, is published, price 4s., by DUNCAN Davison & Co 
244, Regent Street, London, W. . os is ix 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1878, CLASS XIII. 


Gold and Silver Medals, Paris, 1878. Gold Medal, Paris, 1879. 
Gold Medal, Rome, 1880, and two Diplomas. 


ARTISTIC HOUSE, 
PARIS—10, RUE DU FAUBOURG-POISSONNIERE, 10-PARIS. 


CH. J. B. COLLIN-MEZIN, 
Stringed Instrument Maker, 


The celebrated VioLins and VIOLONCELLOS for SoL ists, which, since the 
adoption of the new system, are the only approved, recommended and played 
by the greatest Masters; among others, Messrs Sivori, Marsik, Hollmann, 
Léonard, Armingaud, Miss Marie Tayau, &c., &e.; Messrs Massart, Sauzay 
Dancla, Franchomme, Maurin, Chevillard, Jacquard, &c., Professors at the 
Conservatoire of Music, Paris, 

PRICES :— 


- Violin, £12; Tenor, £14; Violoncello, £20. 
BOW in Pernambuco, Silver Mounted, first class, £1 4s. ; Collin-Mézin, £1 12s. 
Catalogues and Testimonials post free on application, 


THE ROSE SONG. © 


From 


BALFE’S OPERA, 


Itt TALISMAN O. 


Price 4s, “ 
London: Durr & Stewart, Hanover Street. 


























Just Published. 


THE LOVERS’ WALTZ 


(L’AMANTE). 
.For THE PIANOFORTE. 
By 
G. MURATORI. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 211, Regert Street, W. 








THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—Tiiese Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK Morr, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGK. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


4 Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement-af the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 











New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
“By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdine Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 


Full Music Size, price 7s. ‘ 


London: HaMMonp & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 





DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. s 


For invigorating and mame * bys — and removing affections of 
p* STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the taculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
etficacious,and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been estabiished over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials froin Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by a!l Chemists throug! out the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 
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A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 4 
Quatre Mains. Par I@naceE GrBsoNE. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“HER VOICE.” 

“TJER VOICE.” Ianace Grssone’s popular Song (poetry 
by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), vom | by Mdme EnrIQueEz, is published, 

price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. W. 

NEW VOCAL QUARTET. 

e ATce: WHERE ART THOU?” Arranged for Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, and Bass by G. B. ALLEN, Price 4s, London: DuNcaN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


Mr Rosa redeemed one of his most important promises on Tuesday 
night by the production of Wagner’s 7'annhiuser, according to the 
English version of Mr John P. Jackson. Rumour had long busied 
herself with the preparations for this revival, hinting at their elabo- 
ration and costliness, and as the scenic requirements of J'annhduser 
are well known, amateurs flocked to the representation with an 
exalted idea of the spectacular treat in store. They were not dis- 
appointed. We may add that they were not surprised, since Mr 
Rosa very well knows—none better—how much the fortune of such 
a work depends upon pageantry, and he has always shown a clear 
perception of the fact that what is worth doing at all should be done 
well. Therefore the thousand tongues of Rumour, while wagging 
to the same tune, wagged to the same truthful purport. In the 
second act of Tannhdiuser especially, Mr Rosa has put upon the 
stage which he occupies for so short a time a vision of a chivalric 
and poetic age, accurate, we are ready to believe, even down to 
details, since nothing appears incongruous; splendid certainly, 
attractive we hope and trust. It is not too much to say that 
as far as stage accessories go Tunnhduser is now for the first 
time worthily before the English public. Mr Rosa is not con- 
temptuous of the Venusberg, nor afraid to bestow some little 
thought upon the supernatural parts of the play. He, therefore, 
shows the court of the Goddess of Love as a place where a man of 
Tannhiiuser’s temperament would find congenial society and 
attractive surroundings. We can understand the hold it has 
upon him and the mortal struggle necessary to resist its tempta- 
tions, while from our safe vantage-ground, as mere lookers-on, 
we are able to appreciate the grace and beauty of the spectacle 
without necessary reference to motives and designs. It is not, 
however, upon the scene of sportive naiads, warbling sirens, and 
dancing nymphs that the manager has put out his full strength. 
He does this, as already intimated in the second act, what time the 
Minnesingers contend for a prize from the hand of Elizabeth before 
a noble company. The architectural ‘‘set’” here shown is one of 
much boldness and effect, the eye traversing the length of the Hall 
of Song, which, with its brilliant ornamentation and lofty arches, 
seems worthy of regal pageants. Fittingly, too, in the midst of 
such surroundings, is the ceremony of the reception of the guests 
by the Landgrave and Elizabeth carried on with elaboration and 
stateliness. ‘To the music of the well-known march, chamberlains 
receive each group of visitors and conduct them to the throne, 
whence gaily attired pages usher them to their seats. Nothing is 
hurried, and no formality dispensed with ; while, as the ceremonial 
thus proceeds, spectators have time to note the varied beauty of the 
dresses, upon which thought and labour, to say nothing of money, 
have been lavished without stint. A finer show of its dignified 
kind, or one more carefully wrought out in detail, has seldom, if 
ever, been presented on our lyric stage. After this the third act 
necessarily appears an anti-climax, but here, as elsewhere, no pains 
are spared, and no opportunity for effect allowed to pass rid 

That Mr Rosa’s liberality and Mr Betjemann’s stage skill had 
been backed by a determination on the part of Mr Randegger to 
secure a good musical performance was not long in doubt on Tuesday 
night. ‘To be sure, there were moments when the excellent con- 
ductor could not have felt quite happy, but if composers will write 
chromatic harmonies for a chorus advancing slowly from behind the 
scenes, the result is inevitable. The pitch drops before the orches- 
tra can give help, sensitive ears are offended, and sensible minds, if 
none other, lay the blame in the right quarter. For the rest, there 
was little indeed of which to complain as far as precaution and skill 
could operate. The familiar overture was brilliantly rendered and 
applauded with enthusiasm. We prefer, however, to regard as the 
master-stroke of the evening, not this orchestral display, but the 
execution of the magnificent and long-drawn-out finale to the second 
act. Special pains must have been taken with the ensemble in order 
to obtain aresult which, familiar as the music now is, seemed an 
expansion of its power and significance. Coming to the considera- 
tion of individanl merit, first notice is claimed by Mdme Alwina 
Valleria, whose Elizabeth was proof, both vocally and dramatically, 
that we have in her an artist qualified at all points to represent 
Wagner’s charming heroines. Those characters, though differing 
from each other much as the women of Shakspere, demand certain rare 
attributes in common, as, for example, sweetness and dignity, purity, 
and all the passion that may be associated therewith, quick sensi- 
tiveness, and fortitude to the death. Whatever may be said 


against the sensuousness of Wagner—and that is much, as, before 
long, we may have to demonstrate—let us gladly admit that his 
typical. woman is a divine creation, only ‘a little lower than the 
angels,” Elizabeth is such a character; more so than her weaker 
sister Elsa, not less so than the sublime redemptress, Senta. It is, 
therefore, not a part for everybody ; nor for anybody in whom is 


wanting a natural affinity, such as places at the command of the 
artist all the resources of her nature. Mdme Valleria met the con- 
dition required; and, not needing the effort which ends in mere 
artificiality, was a real Elizabeth, stedfastly loving, through evil 
and through good report, until death. In an embodiment of this 
kind there are points which evade description and defy analysis. 
They are points of contact only between feeling and feeling, and it 
is sometimes as impossible to state in words the reason of the result 
as to fight against it. Enough, therefore, that we recognize in Mdme 
Valleria’s Elizabeth the peculiar and precious quality born of sym- 
pathy, and, in turn, giving birth to it. Her acting was throughout 
quiet, yet forcible ; never overstrained on the one hand, or lacking 
in depth of feeling on the other. This was most obvious throughout 
the finale to the second act, where it was hard to recognize in the 
impassioned and devoted heroine the princess who had, just before, 
been doing the routine honours of a court. Mdme Valleria’s singing 
had, on this occasion, a fair chance, thanks to the restoration of her 
health and voice. She opened well with the greeting to the Hall of 
Song, delivering it with appropriate breadth of phrasing and earnest- 
ness of manner. Her great effect was made, however, in the famous 
prayer, which she sang in a style that Wagner himself might have 
applauded. Not to dwell further on such particulars, let it suffice 
if we add that Mdme Valleria’s performance in J'annhduser must 
necessarily bea conspicuous feature during the remainder of the season, 
and an inducement to expgct from her further contributions tothe suc- 
cess of opera in English. In the small though not unimportant part 
of Venus, Miss Georgina Burns again did good service, singing 
the music with fluency and point ; while, in the still smaller part of 
the Shepherd Boy, Miss Irene Adams met all requirements. The 
representative of Tannhauser was Herr Schott, whose singing, being 
always the same, and having given rise to a sufficiency of discussion, 
may here pass with no more than the remark that it imparted a 
terrible air of realism to the later utterances of the minstrel-knight. 
The sounds were sounds of genuine anguish—the wailings of a 
struggling soul over whom the deep waters are closing. As to Herr 
Schott’s dramatic rendering of the part there should be none but 
words of praise. His y Eas and delivery, always easy, 
natural, and appropriate in the earlier scenes, rose in the last act far 
above mere conventionalities and became part of a singularly power- 
ful and impressive display. Our lyric stage has witnessed nothing 
better than this of late years, and due note should be taken of the 
fact. As Wolfram, Mr Ludwig took another great step forward in 
his profession. ‘The part is a singing one, and Mr Ludwig did it 
such justice as it has rarely met with before. His rendering of ‘‘O 
star of eve” was admirable in all respects and justly applauded. 
After deserved recognition of the efforts made by Mr Pope as the 
Landgrave, and by Messrs Davies, D’Egville, Thomas, and Leahy as 
the Minstrel Knights, we may close this notice with an emphatic 
acknowledgment of Mr Rosa’s spirited venture and of its right to be 
a grand success.—D. 7’, 


— J 


LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The following is the programme of the music performed by 
the students at the soirée musicale, given on Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 7, at the Marlborough Rooms, Regent Street :— 

Part I.—Pianoforte Duet (Schubert)—Miss Louis and Mr 
Bromell ; Pianoforte Solo, ‘‘ Dornréschen” (Bendell)—Miss Nellie 
S. Dwelley ; Cavatina, ‘‘O mio Fernando” (Donizetti)—Miss E. 
White; Song, ‘Saved from the storm” (Barri)—Mr Phillips ; 
Pianoforte Solo, Scherzo in B flat minor Nem A H man ; 
Song, ‘The bird that came in spring” (Benedict)—Miss Lavinia 
Letherbarrow; Recit. and Cavatina, ‘‘Infelice!” (Verdi)—Mr 
Reakes ; Violin Solo, ‘(I Lombardi” (Vieuxtemps)—Miss Kate 
Chaplin ; Cavatina, ‘‘ Sorgete ” (Rossini)—Mr Oscar Noyes ; Piano- 
forte Solo, Polonaise in C sharp minor qo Louis ; Song, 
“Alas ! those chimes ” (Wallace)—Miss L. Hall ; Song, ‘‘ Waiting ” 
(H. Millard)—Miss Nash ; Pianoforte Solos, ‘‘ Berceuse ” (Cho in), 
and ‘Valse Chromatique” (Leschetizky)—Miss Maggie Okey. 
Part II.—Polonaise, in C (Chopin)—Pianoforte, Miss Elsie Evans, 
Violin, Mr Skuze ; Aria, ‘‘ Fanciulle che il core” (Meyerbeer)—Miss 
FE. Walter; Pianoforte Solos, ‘‘ Wanderstunden” (Heller), and 
Valse in A flat (Chopin)—Miss Kate Griffiths; Song, ‘‘ The 
Children’s Home” (Cowen)—Miss A. F. Martin ; Pianoforte Solo, 
‘‘Am Meer” (Blumner)—Miss Taylor ; Song, ‘‘ Bid me discourse” 
(Bishop)—Miss Edith Luke ; Song, “ Twilight ” (E. Bromell, words 
by Gertrude Harraden)—Miss F. Smith; Pianoforte Solo, Im- 
promptu in E flat (Schubert)—Miss Budgett ; Song, ‘‘ Sweetheart 
mine” (Scuderi)—Miss Maggie Okey ; Violin Solo (Vieuxtemps)— 
Mr Skuze; Pianoforte Solo, ‘‘ Andante sostenuto ” (Mendelssohn), 





and **Tarantelle” (Heller)—Miss Edith Rose Benbow. Accom- 
panists, Miss Elsie Evans, Mr Bromell, and Mr C. Trew (professor). 
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AN ENGLISHMAN IN VIENNA. 


It does not often happen that Englishmen write Symphonies, 
and still more seldom is it that they do so with success, Jut a 
rarity of this description was offered us by Hanns Richter at the 
last Philharmonic Concert—the Symphony and the Englishman 
with it. The latter is Frederic Cowen, a well-bred, polished 
gentleman of thirty. Ile received the most important part of his 
musical education in Germany ; it was there that he acquired style 
and form for his Symphony, the poetic impulse being the result of 
a sojourn in Norway. His “ Scandinavian Symphony,” a broadly 
planned work carefully carried out to the most delicate detail, 
testifies to talent and hard study. Mr Cowen, long since no 
novice, is master of all the technical requirements of his art, and 
has more especially the modern orchestra under his command. 
In his latest composition—the only thing of his with which we 
are acquainted—he is rather a poet and landscape painter than an 
independently imaginative musician, and hence thematic purport 
and contrapuntal art are less pronounced than effective colouring. 
Of the four movements the first—-a pathetic Allegro in C Minor— 
affords the purest satisfaction; it is the one which is most musi- 
cally thought out and has two pregnant and felicitously contrasted 
themes, the second (the melodic theme) with that final formula 
characteristically sinking into the minor key, with which we have 
been rendered familiar by Swedish folk’s-songs, and also by 
Ophelia’s great scene in Ambroise Thomas’s opera. In the second 
movement, a dreamy Andante in E flat major, no attempt is made 
to disguise the fact that to poetic feeling and landscape-painting 
the sway is conceded over pure musical development. For the 
purpose of producing the impression of a “ Norwegian Summer's 
Night,” the composer even has recourse to the theatrical expedient 
of stationing the horn-quartet out of sight in some far-distant 
place behind the scenes; dreamy harp arpeggios mingle with the 
Janfares as they mysteriously force their way to the ear, All this 
is well done. The Scherzo, with its quickly tripping theme of 
muted violins, reminds the hearer of Mendelssohn’s Elves’ music, 
and in its instrumental effects (among them being the continuous 
light strokes on the triangle) of Berlioz’s Queen Mab. Though of 
slight value musically, the Scherzo produces a certain materialeffect. 
The last movement, which repeats themes out of the preceding 
movements, is by far the least important, but unfortunately, at the 
same time, the longest and most noisy. The composer here grows 
monotonous from uninterruptedly employing the same figure, and 
endeavours by hubbub to deceive us and himself as to the want of 
invention. As the Symphony is not yet engraved—it will shortly 
be published, however, by A. Gutmann—there might be yet time 
to ease the Finale somewhat by large cuts. The novelty, played 
by the Philharmonic band with brilliant effect, met with an ex- 
tremely favourable reception, as shown by repeated calls for the 
composer, who was present on the occasion.— Neue freie Presse. 

After the surprisingly enthusiastic manner in which, at the 
very first rehearsal, the ‘“‘ Scandinavian Symphony ” was received 
by the members of the Philharmonic Orchestra, who generally 
set their faces so doggedly against novelties, the public were jus- 
tified in expecting something great, or, at least, unusual, and in 
the latter respect their expectation was literally fulfilled. It is 
something unusual in a modern symphony to have a fully worked 
out first movement based upon ideas which at once characteristi- 
cally greet the ear; it is something unusual to have a pungent, 
formally masterful, and charmingly scored Scherzo, with its con- 
tinuously and softly sounding triangle; something unusual, too, 
is the effect, never before introduced in a symphony, but magically 
fascinating, of an Adagio depicting a “Summer evening on a 
ljord,” in which suddenly a number of horns not constituting 
part of the regular orchestra, skilfully combined, and stationed 
in the room out of sight of the public, suddenly take part, as 
though “aus weitester Ferne,” in the performance, while every- 
one eagerly listens with bated breath as though—to employ 
Schumann’s words when speaking of a passage in Schubert's C 
major Symphony — “‘a heavenly visitor had glided into the 
orchestra.” The Finale of this beautiful work, so rich in fancy, 
but characterized by poetry more than by originality, does not, in 
our opinion, stand on quite the same height as what precedes it, 
though if we heard the work several times it is very possible we 
might change this purely subjective opinion. The said Finale 
takes up again the motives of the first movement and carries 
them, noisily and with well-nigh warlike excitement, throngh 








many bold metamorphoses, to the end, which is delayed far too 
long; it is certainly only by accident that in a repeated passage 
of the Finale we were strongly reminded of Schumann’s well- 
known song, Auwfenthalt, The reception of the “Scandinavian 
Symphony,” which is yet in manuscript, but—as we have heard 
—has already found a publisher here in Herr A, Gutmann, was 
particularly favourable, and in the Adagio absolutely uproarions, 
People were surprised to find the composer, who was repeatedly 
called on, still quite a young man, apparently not over thirty, 
and, in harmonious conformity with the Symphony they had just 
heard, a perfect specimen of a thorough gentleman, who looked 
just the person from whom we should expect the clever musical 
apercus and all the savoir faire, so characterized by good taste, of 
the “ Scandinavian Symphony.”— Vienna Signale, 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

Subjoined is the programme of the music given at the fort- 
nightly meeting of professors and students, on Saturday evening, 
February 11th :— 

Sonata, in E, Op. 14, No. 1, pianoforte (Beethoven)—Miss Florence 
Tyers, pupil of Mr O'Leary; Aria, ‘‘ Roberto o tu che adoro,” 
Roberto il Diavolo (Meyerbeer)—(accompanist, Miss Annie Mukle)—- 
Miss Bertha Moore, pupil of Mr. W. H. Cummings ; Grave and 
Fugue, from Sonata in A, No. 6, violin (Corelli)—(acompanist, Mr 
Dancey)—Mr W. Richardson, pupil of Mr Burnett ; Air, ‘‘O rest 
in the Lord,” Elijah (Mendelssohn) —(accompanist, Miss Dinah 
Shapley)—Miss Georgina Booth, pupil of Mr Fiori ; Introduction 
and Allegro, in D(MS.), organ (W. G. Wood)—(Potter exhibitioner) 
—Mr. W. G. Wood, pupil of Professor Macfarren and Dr Steggall ; 
Air, “Jerusalem,” St. Paul (Mendelssohn) — (accompanist, Mr 
Ernest Ford)—Miss Kate Bentley, pupil of Mr Randegger; Partita, 
in B flat, No. 1, pianoforte (Bach)—Miss Alice Dyer, pupil of Mr 
Walter Macfarren ; Recitation, ‘‘The Bridge of Sighs” (Thomas 
Hood)—Miss Ada South, pupil of Mr Walter Lacey ; Larghetto 
(MS.), pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (G. E, Jones)—(student)— 
Messrs G. Herbert, G. E. Jones, and J. Hambleton, pupils of Messrs 
Prout, Harold Thomas, Burnett, and Pezze; Duetto, ‘‘Saper 
vorrei ” (Haydn)—(accompanist, Mr Ernest O. Kiver)—Miss Easter- 
field, and Miss Ercell, pupils of Mr Goldberg; Andante and Allegro, 
from MS. Sonata, in E minor, pianoforte (Charles S. Macpherson)— 
(Sterndale Bennett eicienh- ae Macpherson, pupil of Professor 
Macfarren and Mr. Walter Macfarren ; Song, ‘‘O that we two were 
Maying ” (Gounod)—(accompanist, Miss Essie Bull)—Miss Hendon 
Warde, pupil of Mr. Shakespeare; Aria, ‘‘Si tra i ceppi,” Berenice 
(Handel) — (accompanist, Mr H. Douglas Redman)—Mr Arthur 
Grimshaw, pupil of Mr Holland. 

The first concert of chamber music takes place to-day (Saturday), 
and the next fortnightly meet:ng on Saturday, March 4th. 


—jy— 


MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
( From our own Correspondent. ) 


The theatrical season is drawing to a close, nothing but 
“farewell benefits” taking place at the Salle Monsigny. Since 
the beginning of the year we have had a variety of dramas, 
operas comique, and vaudevilles placed on the boards by the 
enterprising manager, M. Champagne, including Les Dragons de 
Villars, in which Malles Dumoulin and Géradon (an old favourite 
of 1877) appeared, and La Fille de Régiment; while Le Prétre 
(M. Champanois in the principal character), Le Voyage @ 
Agrémont, Le Monde ot l'on sennuie, Le Jour et la Nuit, “93” (by 
Victor Hugo—a long drama in five acts and twelve tableau), 
and Les Diamants de la Couronne, given last night, complete our 
past repertoire. A new director is appointed for the month of 
June—M. Bérard, who was the “ comique” here a few years ago. 
The last night of the season will be on March 31st. 

To encourage intended visitors this year, I must tell you that 
“all the town is up” in the shape of a main drainage, twenty-five 
feet deep, carried through every street, at which hundreds of 
men are at work, Though not very pleasant for residents at 
present, our visitors will in future have no cause to complain of 
tle ‘delicate perfume from the harbour” and other egouts (¢a 
depende desgouts /) so characteristic of fair Boulogne. ¥ o% 


Boulogne-sur-Mer, Feb. 15, 1882, 
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A FETE AT BUCHAREST. 

The supposed indolence of the Roumanians cannot be said to 
reveal itself in their amusements ; on the contrary, in the pursuit of 
pleasure they display an energy contrasting strongly with the 
national feeling. Ladies who would shudder at the prospect of 
walking a mile, are a in their attendance at balls, 
theatres, and similar haunts of dissipation. Any catastrophe, local 
or foreign, is hailed with secret delight, as offering the pretext for 
organizing /étes on a more or less magnificent scale, solely, of course, 
with the view of benefitting the victims of the disaster. The 
recent burning of the Krembser Circus, as might have been expected, 
was not —— to pass without a noble outburst of generosity, 
originated by members of the Roumanian press. It was proposed by 
that philanthropic body to arrange a féte of unprecedented grandeur : 
a committee of between fifty and sixty gentleman and an equal 
number of lady patronesses, with Prince George Bibesco as president, 
was consequently formed, and their combined ingenuity called into 
requisition, in order to invent novel and attractive features. If 
the multiplicity of cooks did not succeed on this occasion in spoiling 
the broth, certainly a considerable amount of time was disposed of 
in the discussion of wild and impracticable combinations. At the 
last moment ‘‘ obstruction” was caused by a difficulty in deciding 
the colours of the rosettes to be worn by the ladies and gentlemen 
of the committee. Red was proposed for the gentlemen, but as in 
Roumania nothing can take place without the intervention of 
political feeling, that pronounced hue was indignantly repudiated 
by the conservative members, while white was voted too ‘‘inoffen- 
sive” by the liberals. More neutral tints were finally agreed upon, 
and the proceedings again set in motion. A protest was also raised 
against the devoting of the entire proceeds to the succour of a 
foreigner, which resulted in a decision to divide the spoil, giving 
one half to Krembser, the remainder to the poor of Bucharest. 

The féte took place on Thursday evening at the Operahouse. The 
body of the theatre was raised to the level of the stage, handsomely 
carpeted, and lined with chairs. On each side of the stage a 
Tombola (Raflle), offered its seductive store of prizes; the extreme 
end was occupied by a butfet, equally, perhaps more, seductive, and 
presided over by several ladies of the committee all dressed in the 
picturesque Wallachian national costume. In the centre of the 
theatre a large space was reserved for dancing, and at each corner 
a flower stall was placed, decorated even more attractively by its fair 
occupants than by the floral treasures they offered for sale. Amongst 
the flower sellers were conspicuous Mdme Gregoire Ghika, sister to 
the Princess of Serbia, Mdmes B. Bratiano and Catargi, with other 
ladies well known in Roumanian society. In the foyer another 
buffet, as well furnished as the rival establishment downstairs, broke 
on the gaze of the thirsty crowd ; and a boutique of jewellery sold 
by the ‘‘Trei Costici,” three namesakes renowned in Bucharest, 
occupied the adjoining apartment. Facing the buffet a luxurious 
divan supplied with piles of Turkish tobacco, cigarettes, &c., which 
were offered for fabuloussums by the charming Wallachian attendants, 
the whole forming a delightfully oriental picture. In another divi- 
sion was placed the Press Kiosque partly for the sale of newspapers 
and objets de fantasie, but principally for the propagation of a 
review published for the occasion entitled ‘‘ Caritatea” (Charity.) 
The frontispiece was adorned with a design given by M. Aman, one 
of the most distinguished Roumanian painters, and amongst the con- 
tributors was in the first place, Her Majesty the Queen of Roumania, 
who, under her poetical ‘‘nom de plume,” Carmen Sylva, had sent some 
admirably expressed “Thoughts.” The famous politician and poet, M. 
Rosetti, was represented by a short but powerful paper on the Rouma- 
nian peasant, M. Damé, editor of the ‘‘Rémanul,” bya poem on the con- 
a of the Circus, M. Demétro Jannesco by a humoroussketch, and 
Mdme Demétro Jannesco, better known in London in her character 
of pianist, and under her maiden name Miss Bessie Richards, by an 
article entitled ‘‘Les salons musicaux & Londres et 4 Bucharest.” It 
1s @ matter of opinion whether the large circulation attained by 
“‘ Caritatea ” was due as much to its own merits as to the strenuous 
exertions of the ladies deputed to act as itinerant vendors in the 
theatre, who did not relax their efforts until every gentleman was 
supplied with at least half-a-dozen copies, for which were paid 
Varlous sums ranging from one to one hundred francs. The victims 
were even pursued to the boxes by their relentless persecutors. A 
sufficiently happy result was, however, attained, as the Press 

losque alone realized upwards of 5,000 francs. The aspect of the 
theatre was indescribably brilliant. Three tiers of boxes and the 
body of the building were filled, the ladies all wearing national 
costume, diversified according to the different districts they repre- 
sented, and a good deal by the fancy of the wearer. The costume 
generally consists of a skirt and full bodice chemise made of loose 
white linen, woven and embroidered by the Roumanian peasants ; 
the bodice is confined by a spangled belt or a red scarf twisted 





several times round the waist ; over the skirt is worn a tunic and 
apron, black or red for the most part, and more or less intricately 
spangled and worked in gold, silver, and the brightest colours. 
Round the neck are hung quantities of coins and pearls, the same 
ornaments often, combined with a coloured foulard handkerchief, 
being fastened on the head ; those whom nature has supplied with 
sufficient abundance wear their hair in two long plaits, or flowing 
unconfined over the shoulders. Married ladies are not permitted 
this display of perhaps their greatest charm, and the handkerchief is 
‘in their case replaced by the marama, a long white filmy veil, some- 
times spangled, sometimes plain, which is arranged most becomingly 
on the “| The marama is attached with stars and sequins, one 
end floating at the back, the other thrown lightly round the throat. 

The King arrived at ten o’clock, accompanied by the Prince of 
Monaco, and several gentlemen of the Court; her Majesty the 
Queen was unfortunately prevented by indisposition from adding by 
her presence to the brilliancy of the scene. But she sent a gracious 
message to the committee implying that she was at least not absent 
in the spirit. After surveying the theatre from his box, the King 
joined the crowd downstairs and good-naturedly laid himself open 
to the persistent demands of the various amateur flower and tobacco 
merchants, and propagators of the ‘‘ Tombola” tickets. His Majesty 
is said to have laid out £200 amongst his charitable and seductive 
subjects, and was only induced to renounce this lavish expenditure 
when informed by his Marshal that the exchequer was exhausted. 

In the midst of the hum of conversation, the appeals of the 
vendors, and the clinking of glasses at the buffets, was heard in the 
intervals of the dances the half-savage and melancholy music of the 
lautari, or national musicians, grouped in a recess of the stage, and 
attired in the very original costumes of the country. Dancing was 
kept up, a3 they say in describing county balls, with great spirit 
until ‘‘a late or rather an early hour.” Bucharest was sent home 
finally wearied, while Krembser, who had been watching the pro- 
ceedings with an easily explained interest, retired in a state of 
perfect beatitude. The exact sum realized by the /éte has not yet 
been officially stated, but it is said by the reliable reporters to 
amount to over 50,000 francs (£2,000). 


Bucharest, Sunday, Feb. 5th. 


— v0-— 


EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCES OF THE DRAMA. 

On Friday last, before a crowded meeting of the ‘‘ Balloon Society 
of Great Britain,” held at Westminster, Capt. F. S. Dumaresc 
de Carteret-Bisson, M.A., author of ‘‘Our Schools and Colleges,’ 

ave an interesting address on the ‘‘ Drama as an Element of 
‘ducation.”” The chair was taken by Major Charles Mercier, and 
amongst those present were Mr W. H. Le Fevre, C.E. (president of 
the society), Lady Havelock. Lady Marchmont, Hon. Mrs Gordon, 
Mrs Cox, Mrs Ross, Col. Bruce, R.E., Miss Minnie Bell, Capt. 
Molesworth, and many others interested in the drama. A letter 
was read from Prince Leopold, stating that his absence on the conti- 
nent rendered his attendance impossible, After a communication 
from M. de Fonville, president of the French Balloon Society, had 
been read, giving a full deseription of his balloon ascents from Paris 
during the recent extraordinary fogs, the lecturer traced the history 
of the drama from its early days in Greece. To the want of a 
legitimate drama he attributed, to some extent at least, the rapid 
decline of the Roman Empire, and to its existence no small amount 
of the vitality that characterized the Teutonic race. Tracing the 
history of the British drama, from the miracle plays introduced 
soon after the Norman Conquest, to its glorious noonday in the 
time of the immortal Shakspere, he contrasted the manner in which 
the works of the poet were produced in the days of Queen Elizabeth ; 
the dingy boards, the tawdry decoration and almost total absence of 
scenery, When the removal of a throne and the substitution of a 
table and glasses were considered enough to mark the change from 
a palace to a tavern, with the splendid appointments of the present 
day, and the magnificent scenery which framed the performance of 
actors of genius like Mr Henry Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, Mr 
Wilson Barrett, and Miss Eastlake. If, fifty years ago, any one 
had stated that the works of Shakspere would become an important 
element of education, he would have been looked upon as a brainless 
enthusiast; and yet so changed were the times, that the value in this 
respect was now universally acknowledged of the productions of 
the greatest poet of all time. The lecture was interspersed with 
readings from Hamlet, Othello, and The Lady of Lyons, which 
were rendered by the lecturer with due dramatic effect. A dis- 
cussion on the educational influences of the drama followed.— 
(Communicated.) 

Maurel has cancelled his engagement in Marseilles. He is said 
not to have been satisfied with the other members of the company. 
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MR SIMS REEVES’ CONCERT. 


The third concert of “ operatic, national, and miscellaneous 
music” was given by Mr Sims Reeves at St James’s Hall on 
Tuesday evening. ‘The popular tenor was in good health and 
excellent voice, no “apology” had to be made, and Mr Reeves 
gave the three pieces he had undertaken to sing with all his usual 
energy and ability. The operatic selection was from Lucia di 
Lammermoor, Mr Reeves rendering “ Ira poco a me recovero” 
with all the expression requisite to give effect to Donizetti’s 
beautiful aia. Mr Reeves afterwards gave (by desire) the song 
from Professor Macfarren’s Lubin Hood, “ The grasping, rasping 
Norman race,” which produced so great an effect at his last 
concert, and was, as on that occasion, compelled to repeat it. Mr 
Reeves’s last song was Ilatton’s “Good-bye, sweetheart,” at the 
conclusion of which he was twice called back to bow his acknow- 
ledgment for the hearty applause with which he was greeted. 
The other singers in Lucia were Mr Barrington Foote, to whom 
was confided the aria, “Cruda funesta smania”; Mdme Marie 
Roze and Mr Shakespeare who contributed the duet, ‘Sulla 
tomba,” Mdme Roze afterwards singing the aria, “Perché non 
ho” (re-called twice); and Miss Carlotta Elliot, who gave the 
recit, and aria, “ Ardon gl’incensi ” (flute obbligato Mr Nicholson), 
the same lady joining Messrs Shakespeare, Barrington Foote, 
and II. Pyatt in the fine sestet, “Chi mi frena.” A feature 
in the concert was the performance on the violoncello by 
Signor Piatti of his arrangement of “ Airs Baskyrs,” which 
elicited such uproarious applause that Signor Piatti returned and 
repeated the composition. Signor Piatti afterwards played, 
in perfection, his transcription of Schubert’s “ Ave Maria.” The 
micellaneous part of the concert included “Se il rigor ” (La Juive), 
and “In sheltered Vale” (Carl Formes), capitally sung by Mr H. 
Pyatt ; Bishop’s “ Pretty mocking bird” (flute obbligato Mr 
Nicholson), admirably rendered by Mdime Marie Roze, who was 
twice “called,” but could not be persuaded to sing again, and 
Sterndale Bennett’s beautiful song, “ Maiden Mine,” beautifully 
sung by Mr Shakespeare. The Anemoic Union, under the 
direction of Mr Lazarus, played, with effect, selections from 
operas by Rossini, Verdi, &c. Mr Sidney Naylor accompanied 
che singers. 


—_()—_—— 


MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


The last Saturday Popular Concert of our present choral and 
orchestral series, under the management of the Glasgow Choral 
Union, conducted by Mr Manns, was one of peculiar interest. 
It was called a “ plebiscite” concert, and the following was the 
voix populaire as to the pieces which contained the greatest merit 
of all the many played during the season :—Amongst the sym- 
phonies Berlioz’s Fantastique heads the list with an enormous 
majority, it obtained 859 votes. Beethoven’s Pastoral comes 
next in order with 407; Raff’s Zeonore, 310; and Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch Symphony has 264. Tannhduser is at the top of the 
overtures, with 425 votes; William Tell, 391; and, in the 
department of “ ballet airs and dance music,” Mr Manns’ “ Indian 
Plait Dance” scored 493, as against the “ Blue Danube” 
waltz, which gained 360. Among the “ miscellaneous music,” 
Boccherini’s Minuet for strings has first place, 268 ; and Weber's 
“Tmitation & la Valse,” 255, It was quite impossible for the 
directors to make the programme in accordance with the general 
wish, and the following judicious selections were made, out of a 
total of 2,422 votes :—Symphonie Fantastique, dn Episode in the 
Life of an Artist (Berlioz), 859; Kdélittam, “An Indian Plait 
Dance” (Manns), 493; Overture, Zannhduser (Wagner), 425 ; 
Overture, Walliam Tell (Rossini), 391; Waltz, “The Blue 
Danube ” (Strauss), 260; Minuet for Strings (Boccherini), 268 ; 
Overture, A Midsummer Night’s Dream (Mendelssohn), 258. 
It need hardly be added that the concert was an enormous 
success. Kvery inch of the large concert-room was eagerly 
contested for, whilst many hundreds were turned away with 
sadly disappointed faces. Of course the audience applauded to 
the utmost every item played; and why not ? had not all present 
good reason to approve of their pet selection! Mr Manns and 
his orchestra entered heartily into the situation, and gave a 
jocund rendering of every number on the programme. Mr 





Fred. King was the vocalist of the evening, and sang with great 
effect to the entire satisfaction of the audience. 

The 10th and concluding concert of the subscription series 
was devoted (as it turned out) to a wonderfully fine perform- 
ance of Berlioz’s Faust. Berlioz’s works have, during our brief 
season, created a universal amount of attention, and it may be 
safely said, admiration, which no composer has previously received 
at the hands of the general public as well as at those of the most 
enthusiastic amateurs." Whether this present excitement over 
these works will subside with a permanent admiration of the 
French composer’s erratic writings remains to be seen; for my 
own part, I question it. Be that as it may, let me briefly 
indicate how the dramatic legend was performed. ‘The solo 
vocalists were—Miss M. Davies, Mr Barton M’Guckin, Mr 
Fred. King, and a member of the Choral Union. Miss Mary 
Davies sang her music with that delicacy and freshness which, 
from her, we always expect. Mr M’Guckin appeared in the first 
part not to be wholly at home in his music, and consequently 
was less effective than he otherwise was sure to have been. Mr 
Fred. King in more than one number made his mark as a singer 
with a fine voice, and with equally fine expression, and can at 
times display an amount of declamatory power which, in these 
days, is seldom heard from a baritone. The chorus were fairly 
well up in their work, and in the first portion of the legend the 
singing was characterised by great vigour. In the second part, 
however, it is to be feared that more than one of Berlioz’s 
intricate passages (which never should have been written for the 
human voice) were a shade too much for the members of the 
choir. Yet in justice it should be added that every member 
strove to give a good account of every bar. Thus any short- 
comings in exact execution were literally borne away by the 
determined efforts of all sections of the choir in their desire to 
give a vivid representation of the marvellous tone-picture. 
Regarding Mr Manns and his orchestra nothing more need be 
said than they were at their very brightest, and contributed in a 
great measure to the grand success of the evening. 

Thus finished the present series of concerts under Mr, Manns’ 
direction, which, in time to come, will have an honourable 
mention in the pages of the History of Music in Scotland. I 
understand that so great has been the success this season, alike 
musically and financially, that Mr Manns will return next 
year to Glasgow and will occupy the same position which he has 
done during the last three seasons. 


(* “Our own correspondent” in writing this must have been 
recreating himself with some one who “likes his gompany.” 
—®. B.] 








THE Kennepy Famity 1x New York.—In Steinway Hall on 
Friday night, Jan. 20th, there was a large audience gathered to hear 
a concert of Scottish music by the Kennedy family. Nearly every 
chair in the room, writes The 7'ribune, was occupied, and there was an 
outburst of enthusiam after each song, in which, as plainly as in the 
beating of time by hundreds of feet during the playing of some reels 
and strathspeys, could be perceived the patriotic spirit of New 
York’s Scotch population. The singers all brought good voices and 
a delightfully simple and heartfelt style to the performance of their 
work, and made the evening one of rare pleasure even to those 
whose patriotic memories were not appealed to. The beauty of the 
old Scottish songs and their characteristic features have often been 
descanted upon, and nothing new can be added upon these points, 
but to appreciate the humorous and patriotic ones especially, they 
should be heard from a singer with the imitative powers and the 
inspiriting declamation of Mr Kennedy. 

Paris.—Mr Charles Oberthiir, professor of the harp at the London 
Academy of Music, is not merely an eminent virtuoso but also a 
composer of merit. We had the proof of this at a concert he gave in 
the Salle Erard, when several of his compositions were successfully 
performed ; among them the audience were especially pleased with 
a trio for violin, violoncello, and harp, very well executed by MM. 
Nadaud, Loeb, and the author, and a fine ‘‘ Prayer” for organ and 
harp, played by MM. Lamothe and Oberthiir. In the vocal portion 
of the concert, Mdlle Doré-Desvignes was applauded for her render- 
ing of a romance by Oberthiir, and M. Valdec charmed the audience 
with two melodies by M. L. Diémer. We must also mention the 
pleasure M. J. Loeb, the excellent violoncello solo of the Opera, 
afforded by playing to perfection a piece by M. B. Godard, and 
Dunckler’s ‘‘ Fileuse.”—Le Ménestrel. 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

In anticipation of a special general meeting, to be held on the 
21st inst., the committee of the Sacred Harmonic Society have 
issued a report on the general condition of that body. It is a dis- 
appointing, and to lovers of music a melancholy, document. There 
were many who looked forward to the society's jubilee season as to 
a point where the tide of fortune, long ebbing, would turn and flow. 
It was fondly hoped that an institution, venerable in point of age, 
and having peculiar claims upon artistic society, would find even 
obstinate indifference change to something of friendly interest at 
such a critical period in its history. Nothing of the kind, however, 
has taken place. On the contrary, lukewarmness has become so 
cold as to have almost lost a right to the name, and it really seems 
as though the friends of this once powerful society are ‘‘scuttling” 
away from it like rats from a rotten ship. For this view of the case 
we have the authority of the committee, who say that ‘‘ there has 
been a further falling off in the subscription list,” while ‘‘there is 
no sign of any improvement in the receipts from the general public.” 
It is added that, ‘‘ whereas in former times three-shilling tickets for 
the Society’s concerts were often sold for many times their original 

rice, the number of persons out of the four millions inhabiting 

oudon willing to pay half-a-crown to hear the much finer perform- 
ances of last season only averaged 180; while, if certain favourite 
works be excluded from the calculation, the number would dwindle 
down to the low average of 120.” We confess our profound disap- 
pointment—we had almost written disgust—at this state of things, 
and can feel no surprise at the resolution to which the committee 
have come. Deeply interested as are the members of that body in 
the success of the institution they control, their only honest and 
straightforward course was to lay the matter before their consti- 
tuents, and advise that ‘‘it will be better to bring the Society to an 
honourable close at the end of its fiftieth year, rather than to 
struggle further against the inevitable, with the almost certain pros- 

ect of having to encounter a similar difficulty sooner or later, even 
if by some extraordinary means present embarrassments could be 
tided over fora time.” Everyone must admire the manly tone of 
this counsel. The committee do not wish the Society to go begging 
for the means of subsistence, but desire that, having lived a life of 
dignity for fifty years, it may gather its robes about it and die a 
worthy death. They could do no other ; but the obligation resting 
upon them does not debar us from asking whether some plan may 
yet be devised to the end of continuing a valuable career, without 
compromising principles that command our sympathies. 

The committee naturally set forth the causes which, in their view, 
have led to the present position of the society, and the manner in 
which they anticipate the charge of lacking enterprise is noteworthy. 
Superficial observers are wont to say that the enterprise languishes 
because of limitation to a small repertory of familiar masterpieces. 
Against this opinion the report sets facts and figures, declaring that 
“for more than twenty years past there have been only two works. 
the names of which will readily occur to the members, the perform- 
ance of which could be reckoned upon with any certainty to produce 
a profit.” Even Jsrael in Lyypt, we are told, has only yielded a 
profit on six occasions out of the last fifteen performances. The 
committee might have given other and still more convincing par- 
ticulars had they chosen to do so. They might have pointed out, 
for example, how Beethoven’s Second Mass, and Bach’s Matthew 
Passion were performed to receipts hardly sufficient for more than 
the rent of the room. In view of all this, it is idle to reproach the 
society for not affecting new works, Some years ago, Mr Barnby 
tried the value of novelties, and he is now found at the Albert Hail 
ringing the changes upon about as many old oratorios as there are 
fingers on his hands. We may marvel that such things should be ; 
we may feel ashamed of them; but we cannot dispute their exist- 
ence, The real causes of the society’s present state are set forth by 
the committee with a confidence which reflection perfectly justifies, 
They say, in the first place, that oratorio performances, especially 
by smaller and local associations, are now frequent, instead of, as was 
once the case, rare. These, naturally drain away support from the 
central society, and have the advantage of being able to offer the 
amateurs of oratorio an entertaiment which, if not a very high class, 
18 Inexpensive and easily accessible. In the next place, the Com- 
mittee point to the change which has come over public opinion on 
the question of music and public amusements generally. At one 
time, a performance of sacred works was the only entertainment 
which large numbers of persons thought consistent with their 
religious principles, while many regarded even this with doubt as a 
possible invention of the enemy. Whether we have become less 
religious, or less puritanical, is beside the question ; in any case the 
restriction no longer exists ; the barriers between sacred and secular 
art are broken down, and the society enjoys only a share of the 
patronage which once was all its own. Weare asked to recognize 





other though minor causes, in the increased expense of conceit- 
giving—calculated at one third more than had to be met thirty 
years ago, and due almost entirely to the demands of solo vocalists ; 
and in the compulsory removal from Exeter Hall, with which build- 


ing the society had been so long identified. Let us frankly admit 
the formidable character of the changes which have worked harm to 
the institution. They are changes which evade argument, and lie 
beyond the reach of remonstrance. It is of no use to wax angry 
with them, the only course open being to take them into account, 
and see if circumstances cannot bend to the new order of things. 

Very properly the committee assume that a section of the musical 
public will resent the abandonment of their work without further 
struggle, and they invite such persons seriously to consider the best 
meaus of forming a new society, which shall take over the goodwill 
and assets of the old institution. We regard this suggestion as 
utterly impracticable. No new society would succeed where the 
present organization has failed, since it would have to encounter the 
same obstacles without the prestige that attends an honourable 
record of achievement through fifty years of life. What, then, is 
to be done? Should a fewcries of ‘‘ Nothing ” answer this question 
we may safely ignore them. Whatever the low state of musical 
life among us, it is hard to believe that a society which presents, in 
the best available manner, the masterpieces of oratorio is accounted 
valueless, or that an institution which for half a century has em- 
bodied a distinctly national taste, and, at the Crystal Palace, has 
given performances able to call forth the wonder and admiration of 
the world, has failed to make itself an object of sentiment and 
sympathy. It must surely be that the Sacred Harmonic Society 
possesses a multitude of friends who, however careless at other 
times, are in the present trouble willing to come forward and give 
the help which it can scarcely be expected to beg. The committee 
pow he indicate in a passing manner the only method open to 
such well-wishers. They say, ‘It would be hopeless for any body 
of amateurs to attempt to give concerts on the same complete 
scale as those of the Sacred Harmonic Society, unless they were 
supported by a sufficient number of influential and wealthy guaran- 
tors, as is the case with all the large musical festivals throughout 
the country.” The remedy lies, therefore, in a guarantee fund. 
We shall be told, perhaps, that a concern which cannot pay its way 
is not worth propping up, and the dictum may hold good in matters 
outside the domain of art. Nevertheless, it should not be forgotten 
that institutions like the Sacred Harmonic Society do not exist for 
the sake of a balance-sheet. They are public educators, centres of 
beneficent influence, agents of refinement, and ministers to the 
most ennobling of pleasures. As such their life should not depend 
upon ability ‘‘ to make two ends meet.” Hence the idea entertained 
in some quarters of attempting to raise a guarantee fund to be repre- 
sented on the committee by certain of the guarantors is one eminently 
worthy of consideration, and likely to meet with support. The 
time is opportune for such a proposition, while the sympathy every- 
where felt for Sir Michael Costa might be glad to take a practical 
form in connection with a society served by him for more than a 
generation. How the thing is done matters little, but for very 
shame’s sake let us all hope that it may be done somehow, and 
music in the metropolis spared the disgrace of seeing one of its 
oldest representative bodies left to die of wasting.—D. 7’. 


0. 











SIGNOR FABIO CAMPANA, 





The sudden death of Signor Fabio Campana, which took place 
on Thursday, Feb. 2nd, at his residence, 15, Westbourne Place, 
Belgravia, leaves a blank in the musical world in general, and in 
that vast circle of friends and admirers by whom the talented 
maestro was so deservedly beloved and esteemed. Signor Cam- 
pana was one of the most popular composers of the modern 
Italian vocal school ; the diversity and easy flow of his melodies, 
up to the moment when death interposed, are striking proofs of 
his bright talent. Ilis vocal compositions, numbering upwards of 
400, were seldom absent from the programmes of the most bril- 
liant concerts of the season, whether given in fashionable 
concert-rooms or in the elegant drawing-rooms of tlie élite. Who 
can fail to acknowledge the charm of * Tel’ rammenti,” “ Una 
sera d'amore,” and “ Non posso vivere senza dite”? His opera, 
Esmeralda, though rarely heard in this country, is invariably 
received with the greatest favour in Italy, Spain, and Russia.— 
( Communicated.) 








Gudrun, a new opera, music by Aug. Klughardt, has been pro- 





duced at the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Neu-Strelitz. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-FOURTH SEASON, 1881-82. 


Direcror—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


FIRST APPEARANCE OF HERR JOACHIM 
ON 
MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 20, 1882, 
At Eight o’clock precisely, 


Programme. 

Part I.—Quartet, in F major, Op. 59, No. 1 (dedicated to Count Rasou- 
mowski), for two violins,viola, and violoncello (Beethoven)—MM. Joachim, L. 
Ries, Straus, and Piatti; Song, ‘‘ Lusinghe pit’ care” (Handel)—Miss Annie 
Marriott ; Nocturne, in C minor and Impromptu, in F sharp major (Chopin), 
for pianoforte alone—Mdlle Marie Krebs. 

Part II.—Romance (Joachim) and Caprice (Paganini), for violin, with 
pianoforte accompaniment—Herr Joachim; Duet, ‘ How lovely is thy face” 
(Handel)—Miss Annie Marriott and Miss Edith Millar; Trio, in G@ major, Op. 9, 
-_ 1, for violin, viola, and violoncello (Beethoven)—MM. Joachim, Straus, and 
Piatti. 





At Three o'clock precisely. 
jProgramme, 

Quartet, in D minor, Op. 10, No. 2, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Mozart)—Mdme Norman-Néruda (her Last Appearance but One), MM. L. Ries, 
Straus, and Piatti; Song, ‘“‘ The Savoyard’s Return” (Piatti)—Mr Herbert 
Reeves—violoncello obbligato, Signor Piatti; Sonata, in E minor, Op, 90, for 
pianoforte alone (Beethoven)—Mr Charles Hallé; Sonata, in D major, for violin, 
with pianoforte accompaniment (Handel)—Mdme Norman-Néruda; Song, 
“The Miller’s Daughter” (Pinsuti)—Mr Herbert Reeves; Trio, in D major, 
Op. 70, No. 1, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (Beethoven)—Mr Charles 
Hallé, Mdme Norman-Néruda, and Signor Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Scottanp.—Reid Festival next week. 

GLAasGow—PalIsLEY.—Too late, as usual. Cannot you remember 
that Mr D. P. is travelling in space, and that Dr Beard, who resides 
near Worcester, is his temporary substitute ? 

An ADMIRER OF Boto.—No. ° Auber, the inimitable Frenchman, 
was born in 1782, ten years before Rossini, the inimitable Italian, 
who came into the world (happy coincidence !) in the same year as 
our poet of poets, Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


eae DEATHS. 
On Feb. 4th, Mr G. A. CHALLENGER, pianoforte manufacturer, in 
his fifty-fourth year. 
On Feb. 9th, at 33, Oakeley Square, N.W., Joun, eldest son of 
the late RALPH ALLISON, of Wardour Street, Soho, aged fifty-one. 











To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MUSICAL WorxLDis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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A CRY FROM THE ORCHESTRA. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 


Sir, — May I ask how many rehearsals are 
deemed necessary by Mr Joseph Barnby for the 
oratorio performances in Albert Hall? Is it 
generally known that extra rehearsals cost money, 
and that English orchestral players are not slaves 
as the orchestral players at Munich would seem to 
be? We have no amateur composer here, like 
Baron von Perfall. We swear, and have long 
sworn, by Sir Michael Costa, always the true 
| Father of the Orchestra, looking after his 
m™ ‘‘ fiddlers” as Nelson looked after his sailors, and 
y Wellington after his soldiers—while always exact- 
ing the discipline which, strictly observing himself, 
he as strictly enforced upon those under his control. You want 
exceptional performances—well, you must pay for them. Every 




















working man’s labour is worth his hire. Why, then, should 
orchestral players be called upon to work at unreasonable times 
(and for unreasonable terms), in order to lighten the risk of an 
undertaker? ‘That undertaker may undertake a grand under- 
taking; but the orchestra will not undertake to undertake forced 
labour. If Mr Richard Wagner requires three hundred rehearsals 
for Parsifal he may get them at Bayreuth, but will never get 
them here. Not even poor Kundry, with all her love for Amfortas, 
whom, by her wiles, like a certain Vivien, she dragged down from 
the skies to the earth, could persuade them—the late M. De Folly 
(who always wished to descend from the heights of the piccolo to 
the depths of the contrabasso), perhaps excepted.—I am, Sir, 
yours respectfully, 
AN OrcHEsTRAL PLAYER OF SoME WATER. 


[A white stone! A white stone!” (‘“ Strap,” in course) 
—*a white stone !—a white stone !”—r Blidge. | 


A QUESTION OF FLUTES. << 





On Change. 


Dr Quince (hurried/y).—Ah! One instant. About flutes—Bihm 
or Gordon ? 
Dr SuippinG (hurriedly).—Boéhm, of course. 
Dr QuincE (hurriedly).—About Gordon ? 
Dr SurprineG (breathless), —Bihm, of course ! 
[Exeunt severally to Turkish and Eyyptian. 


(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Smr,—The German manuscript of the accompanying paper, 
with a translation by himself, which I have since re-cast, was sent 
me by Mr. J. P. Triggs, flutist, of Glasgow. He tells me that he 
received the manuscript, corrected and signed in Dr Schafhiautl’s 
handwriting, from Mr Schmidt, the publisher, of Heilbronn. I 
do not know whether it has been published in Germany, but I 
believe that it contains matter likely to interest English flute 
players, and settles authoritatively the much-debated question as 
to the invention of the Bohm flute—I am, sir, very faithfully 
yours, W. S. Broapwoop. 

Cabalva, Radnorshire, Feb. 13th, 1882. 


THEOBALD BOHM, AND THE FLUTE CALLED AFTER 
HIM. 

It seems that the old dispute as to who was the real inventor of 
the ‘‘ Bohm Flute” has again cropped up. It originated in Paris. 
The celebrated flutist, V. J. B. Coche, who was one of the first to 
play the Bohm flute, who contributed more than anyone to bring it 
into use in France, and who explained its merits in a pamphlet of 
his own composition (Paris, 1839), writes to Bohm, May 25th, 18388 : 
‘On dit dans le monde artiste, que la flute qui porte votre nom a été 
découverte par un nommé Gordon ancien ¢éléve de Drouet.”’ 

The Gordon in question was a Swiss, who had served as an officer 
in the Gardes du Corps of Charles X., and had been pensioned after 
that King’s abdication. He heard Béhm play upon his ring-keyed 
flute at a concert in London (1831); made Bohm’s acquaintance ; 
and conceived the idea of himself making a new flute that should 
be free from the defects of the old flute. We shall become better 
acquainted with this ‘‘new flute.” Gordon worked at it in Paris 
indefatigably with his own hands, and showed it to his teacher, 
Drouet. Ina letter dated Feb. 15, 1833, he writes to Bohm :. ‘‘J’ai 
vu Drouet a Paris; mais il récule devant un changement dans le 
doigté. Tulou en est 1a aussi.” 

That Drouet and Tulou should have remembered Gordon when 
Bohm came forward with his own flute, is easily to be accounted for ; 
but that they should distinguish what was the fundamental principle 
on which the flutes of Gordon and of Béhm were constructed, is 
more than could be expected of most artists; besides which they 
were reluctant to acknowledge that the new was more and more 
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superseding the old flute; for Coche had already won over all 
musicians by his performances on the new Bohm flute. 

I have frequently written concerning its origin ; for instance, in 
the official reports of the London Industrial Exhibition, 1851 ( Berlin, 
1852, pages 882-884); again, in the report of the Juror’s Committee, 
Munich Industrial Exhibition, 1854 (Munich, 1855, pages 444-446 ) ; 
and finally, in greater detail, in the Alyemeine Musikalische Zeitung, 
Leipsic, 1879, No. 39, pages 643-646. 

Now that Gordon and Bohm are both dead, the former long since, 
the latter only towards the end of last year (November 25), I feel 
myself doubly compelled to make it clear to the musical public, that 
Theobald Béhm is indeed the inventor of the flute which bears his 
name. 

The eminent flutist, Theobald Bohm, was gifted not only with 
musical talent, but possessed also a genius for mechanism. After 
his appointment to the Royal Bavarian Orchestra in 1816, he made 
several cleverly designed flutes, with a special arrangement of key 
mechanism, for himself and for his master, Rapelle, also a member 
of the Royal Orchestra ; and, finally, in the year 1828, he set up a 
flute manufactory of his own in Munich. From this period dates 
the gradual adoption in England and France of the excellent system 
of key mechanism, designed and made by Bohm himself. The 
great success which Bohm achieved as a flutist in Munich and in 
Switzerland induced him at length to visit Paris and London, where 
the artistic refinement of his style, the fluency and certainty of his 
execution commanded general admiration. In London the extra- 
ordinarily large tone of the flute player Nicholson, at that time so 
celebrated in England, surprised Bohm, who hastened to make his 
acquaintance, and soon found that the secret of the power of the 
Nicholson flute lay in the unusual size of the holes. But even so, 
the capabilities of the instrument were very limited, for, except that 
of F, no scale was quite in tune. The scales on the Bihm flute were 
all in better tune than those upon the Nicholson flute, as at that 
time manufactured by the English makers. Bohm had long been 
thinking of making a flute which should combine fulness of tone 
with accuracy of intonation ; but he foresaw that this could not be 
accomplished without a change of fingering, and he knew how 
difficult it would be to induce musicians, who had practised one 
system all their lives, to take to another. During this visit to 
London, however, he finally resolved to carry out his long cherished 
purpose. 

In December of the year 1832, his new flute with its new scale 
was finished. He soon mastered the new fingering, and in the suc- 
ceeding year, 1833, played it in Paris, and also in London, with 
great success. 

Savart, the professor of acoustics, at first received Bihm very 
coldly, and declared that to play the scale on the flute in tune in all 
keys wasjimpossible, but when he heard Béhm do this he was so 
astonished that he himself introduced Bihm to the Academy. 

In London, Béhm created quite as great a sensation as in Paris. 
He particularly impressed Gordon, a retired colonel of the Gardes 
du Corps of Charles X. Gordon, who was a pupil of Drouet, and 
an enthusiastic flute player, at once comprehended the advantages 
of the Béhm flute, renewed his acquaintance with Bihm, and was 
initiated into his system. He induced Bihm to have a flute tube 
made for him at Munich by his best workman, but without keys; 
for he believed that the Bihm mechanism could be simplified so as 
to require eight keys only. To this notion he clung till the end of 
his days; undeterred by constant failure, or by Béhm’s warning 
that to obtain power, equality, and freedom of tone ; together with 
fluency of execution and accuracy of intonation, with a flute having 
thirteen sound holes and only eight keys, was an impossibility. 
This’ notion of Gordon’s had already become a sort of monomania. 
ne to it till the end of his life—a very sad end, as we are 

old. 

xordon left London ‘‘ peu de temps aprés votre départ pour 
Munich,” as he writes in a letter of the 15th February, 1833. He 
was then working, as we have seen, at a flute, with the thirteen 
holes of the Béhm system, but with only eight keys, which, as he 
wrote, he himself had made. This flute was barely playable in 
slow movements. In rapid passages, the very unequal tone fre- 
quently missed altogether. Gordon, however, ascribed these ever 
recurring difficulties of execution to bad workmanship ; so that he 
looked upon the flutes he had made thus far as mere models. 

In a letter from Lausanne, dated February, 1833, which lies 
before me at this moment, he requests Béhm to have a flute made 
by one of his very best workmen on his (Gordon’s) model. Bihm 
answered that it would be better that Gordon should come to 
Munich. He followed this advice, and arrived in Munich July, 
1833, where he remained till March, 1834; Bohm placing at his 
dis _ one of his most skilful workmen, but being himself away 
in Lon 


| 








Model after model was made and rejected one after another. 1 
myself at first witnessed these unsuccessful attempts. At length a 
well made flute upon Gordon’s model was finished, and he at once 
brought his invention before the public. In 1834 Gordon advertised 
his new flute in Paris, under the name of La Flite Diatonique, and 
brought out a lithographed ‘‘ Table of Fingering ” for it. 

In the introduction appended to his Table of fingering for the flate 
diatonique, fabriquée dans les ateliers de Bohm, he says: — 

‘*La suppression des deux clefs de Fa diéze, est une idée dont 
l’application offre de grands avantages. L’idée de cette clef, de Fa 
diéze communiquée par M. Bohm de Munich, a été avec son agré- 
ment adoptée pour la présente Flite, dont elle compléte les moyens 
d’execution.” This diatonic flute had, of course, the thirteen holes 
of the Bohm system ; five of which remained open for the fingers (E, 
F, F sharp, B, and C sharp). 

Gordon’s eight keys intended for the other eight holes were con- 
nected with each other by contrivances of all sorts—a very puzzle of 
levers. Above the D sharp hole were the ends of three keys, close 
together. Five keys had ends shaped like hackers (like the crescent 
of the moon five days before new moon), and these were for the 
shakes. They were placed in the shape ofa sickle round the holes, 
so that when one key was pressed down it closed two adjoining 
holes. Gordon worked on with Bihm’s best workman (Bohm him- 
self being again away) with great perseverance, but none of his 
diatonic flutes satisfied him. At length despairing, he went back to 
Switzerland, and we have no reliable account of what became of him 
and his flute. It was reported that he threw it into the Lake of 
Geneva, and died in a mad-house. His own fixed idea appears to 
have completely overmastered the intellect of that gallant and ami- 
able gentleman. 

In that same year (1833) Bihm went again to London, and created 
so great a sensation that the celebrated Dorus*, then a young man, 
at once laid aside the old flute, and with his wonted energy and 
talent soon mastered the Bohm flute. In 1837 the Bohm flute was 
introduced into the Paris Conservatoire, after a committee—of which 
Savart, Prony, and Dulong were members—had borne the highest 
testimony to its merits. 

In 1846 Bohm crowned his invention by substituting a cylinder 
for the old conical bore ; he also introduced that parabolic curve in 
the head joint, which is necessary for correctness of intonation in 
the high notes. This flute obtained the Gold Medal at the Universal 
Exhibition (London, 1851), Berlioz taking an active part in the 
decisions of the jurors, Also at the Paris Exhibition, 1855, it carried 
off the Gold Medal, to which was added a most flattering acknow- 
ledgment of the merits of Bihm’s system. At the present time the 
Bohm flute is played upon all over the civilized world. 

Those who know how great is the distance which separates the 
conception of even the happiest ideas from their realization and 
introduction in a practical form, will see a proof of the value of 
Bohm’s system in the fact that it has at length established its posi- 
tion in the musical world, notwithstanding the long-continued oppo- 
sition of many leading artists. In a letter to Bohm, already quoted, 
Gordon writes that Drouet and Tulou approved of his flute ; but 
would not hear of a change of fingering. 

Bohm’s flute would have been rejected for the same reason, had 
not its superiority been such as to throw into the shade all others— 
old or new. Thus I have again related in its general outlines the 
history of the invention and development of the Bohm flute. Pro- 
bably, I am the best witness as to the whole matter; for I lived 
over fifty-two years with my friend Bohm ; under my guidance he 
devoted himself most perseveringly to the study of acoustics. I 
witnessed his innumerable experiments, which embraced all wind 
instruments ; and which could only be carried out by one who 
united in his own person a practical knowledge of technical 
mechanism and of acoustic science. 

That such a man should have borrowed from others the ideas 
upon which he founded the construction of his instruments, is what 
no one can seriously believe. 

In later years Bohm extended the compass of the flute, carrying 
it down from C to the low G, thus adding a new powerful and 
effective instrument to the resources of musical art.t His key 
mechanism, now used upon all keyed wind instruments of the better 
class, have already secured for Béhm a permanent place in the 
history of musical instruments. The keys upon the foot joint of 
the flute, formerly supported by ‘‘cheeks” cut out of the wood and 
having a brass pin for axle—also the equally clumsy metal cups— 





* It was, I believe, Dorus who introduced the closed G sharp key, which 
is in general use among French flutists. 

+ This is an allusion to the G (bass) flute, brought out only a few years 
ago by Béhm; and used in the orchestra—I am told, in some German 
orchestras, to produce special effects, —W. S, B. 
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were replaced by small pillars and slender steel rods and axles, 
revolving in the ball shaped extremity of the pillar, and working 
with the accuracy and precision of a chronometer. The delicate 
steel springs of the mechanism furnished the means of uniting the 
action of keys placed at opposite extremities of the flute tube, and 
enabled the performer to cover a distant hole as perfectly and with 
the same certainty, as if the key lay beneath the finger. Keys are 
indispensable for the large holes of the Bohm flute; they cannot be 
covered by the unaided finger. Upon the old flute the keys opened 
small holes; upon the Bohm flute the keys hermetically close large 
holes. Bihm made, with his own hands, the first batch of his 
flutes, and he accustomed both his woikmen and his successor * to 
such finish of mechanism as has seldom been equalled and never 
surpassed. 
(Signed) Cari von SCHAFHAUTL, 
Doctor and Professor in the Royal 
Bavarian Academy, Univers.ty, 
and Conservatorium. 
Munich, January 23, 1882. 


——-0Q -—- 


MDLLE SARATL BERNITARDT AT GENOA, 

As I had already told you, expectation was great. The stalls at 
the Carlo Felice were 20fr., and the prices of the boxes preposterous, 
yet on the day of the first appearance not a place could be found. The 
great actress arrived here on the merning of the 5th, and took apart- 
ments at the Hotel de Génes, just opposite the Carlo Felice Theatre. 
At night the house presented a splendid spectacle, among the spec- 
tators being Giuseppe Verdi, who was anxious to hear Mdlle Bernhardt 
in the piece which inspired his 7'raviata. ‘There were in the theatre 
Mdlle Bianca Donadio, Adelina Patti’s rival, and the two celebrated 
Italian actresses, Signora Maggi and Signora Campi. On Mdlle 
Sarah Bernhardt appearing on the stage a few of the spectators 
clapped their hands, but the rest of the audience remained silent. 
Shortly after the piece had commenced Mdlle Sarah Bernhardt fell 
on the stage in a fainting fit. here were cries of ‘‘ Rideau, rideau,” 
and the curtain fell. Animated discussion followed, when a gentle- 
man appeared on the stage and announced that Malle Sarah Bernhardt 
was very ill, but hoped to feel better in a quarter of an hour and to 
resume acting. Notwithstanding the advice given by several doctors, 
Malle Sarah Bernhardt insisted upon continuing the piece. The 
second act was a great success, and so was the third. But during 
the scene with Armand’s father the actress fainted again, spitting 
blood. She was carried senseless to her apartment in the hotel, a 
police inspector requesting the public to pardon if the play could not 
be continued. The impression produced was so great that on her 
re-appearing the second night to act Adrienne de Lecouvreur she met 
with a most enthusiastic reception, more especially on the part of 
the ladies, who presented her with splendid bouquets and presents. 
The following day Mdlle Sarah Bernhardt spent several hours at the 
churchyard of Staglieno admiring the splendid monuments of that 
cemetery,—Morning Post Correspondence, 








Mr Henry Invina, the distinguished actor, was elected by 
the committee, on Wednesday last, a member of the Atheneum 


Club. 


Mr Jacques Rosenruat is to be the solo violinist at the 
Rochester Philharmonic Concert on Monday, when he will play 
the Concerto by Vieuxtemps, for which he obtained so much 
— = his début at one of the Crystal Palace Saturday 

oncerts, 


Mpme Atwina VaLreria has requested us to state that the 
rumour of her intention to visit America this winter is entirely 
without foundation. Mdme Valleria will remain in England to 
fulfil the numerous engagements she has already contracted. 





SALZBURG. —Peter Singer, a Franciscan monk, and inventor of a 
musical machine he called a ‘‘ Pansymphonicon,” died here suddenly 
on the 25th of January. He was born in 1810, at Hesselgehr, in the 
Tyrolean Lechthal. He was, also, the author of numerous works on 
music. 





* Mr. Mendler, of Munich.—W, S, B. 





CONCERTS. 

SacreD Harmonic Socrery.—The programme of the last concert 
was ‘‘ miscellaneous,” comprising three works, which have absolutely 
nothing in common but their excellence. These were Handel’s 
“Zadok the Priest” (Coronation Anthem for George II.), 
Gounod’s “St. Cecilia” Mass, and Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, 
according to the Exetcr Hall version, once bearing the title of 
Engedi—all too familiar to call for anything in the shape of critical 
remark, The leading singers were Miss A. Williams, Messrs Joseph 
Maas and Thorndike, to Mr Maas falling the difficult recitative and 
air with which Beethoven’s oratorio opens. In consequence of the 
sudden indisposition of Sir Michael Costa, the whole performance 
was directed—how ably need not be said—by M. Sainton, his long- 
trusted first violin, and, from time to time, zealous substitute as 
conductor. A report, to be presented by the Committee at a special 
general meeting of the members of the Sacred Harmonic Society (on 
Tuesday, the 2Ist inst.), has already been printed and circulated 
among the friends and well-wishers of the institution. From this 
report, into the details of which space will not allow us at present 
to enter, but which it will be our duty to consider on a later occasion, 
there appears to be little hope for the future. To come at once to 
the point—the idea of another series of performances, under the same 
control and similar conditions may be put aside, as a dream of Utopia 
very unlikely to be realized. Nevertheless, if it be written in the 
Book of Fate that the present season must inevitably be the last, the 
Society, and its zealous guides may console themselves with the 
strong conviction that they have accomplished a great work 
thoroughly, and from the very commencement to the infinite credit 
of all concerned. Fifty years ago they began to remind our musical 
public that Handel, who had been dead for more than three quarters 
of a century, wrote many other things besides 7'he Messiah, and 
other works more or less widely recognized. They algo helped Spohr 
and Mendelssohn to obtain well deserved popularity among us, and 
in other respects justified aclaim to general acknowledgment. The 
jubilee of the society—its ‘‘ golden wedding ” with that large number 
of our musical public to whom sacred compositions (as ‘‘ high moun- 
tains ” to Lord Byron) ‘‘are a feeling ”—can only, then, be regarded 
as the climax to an undertaking, enthusiastically set on foot and 
enthusiastically carried out, by moe of amateurs whose exertions 
will surely be mentioned with due honour in future historical 
records of an art the high integrity of which, amid vicissitudes 
unnecessary to recount, they promoted and sustained for half a 
century. All honour to them! The next concert is announced for 
the 24th inst, on which occasion, besides Dr Arthur Sullivan’s 
Martyr of Antioch, the programme includes a new ‘‘ Te Deum” by 
Mr W. G. Cusins (conductor of the Philharmonic Concerts), and 
Mendelssohn’s magnificent setting of the 42nd Psalm. . On this 
oceasion—although, happily, Sir Michael Costa is sensibly recover- 
ing from the illness that so alarmed his many admirers among the 
public, and his many staunch friends who follow as professors or 
love as amateurs the art towards the advancement of which he has 
rendered such eminent service, M. Sainton will again be at the con- 
ductor’s desk. It may be worth reminding our readers that Sir 
Michael was appointed conductor of the Sacred Harmonic Society’s 
Concerts as far back as 1848, and that during that period he has 
directed all the Handel Festivals in the Crystal Palace from 
1857 (the preliminary essayal) to 1880, the last grand assemblage. 


PoruLar ConcerTs.—The engagement of Mdme Norman-Néruda, 
begun so recently and terminating so much sooner than anticipated, 
has in one sense been satisfactory, and in another unsatisfactory, to 
the constant patrons of Mr Chappell’s excellent concerts —satisfac- 
tory, because the highly-gifted lady violinist was never playing with 
more technical finish, or more admirable expression, than now ; and 
unsatisfactory, because the curtain closes in so unexpectedly brief a 
time upon a delightful episode in the present season. Mdme Neruda 
has played in bond fide ‘‘ classical ” pieces by various masters, besides 
solos fitted to show to advantage her technical mastery of the instru- 
ment upon which she shines as “a bright particular star.” Never- 
theless, it must suffice to speak of her last appearance, This was on 
Monday evening, when, just as though to make her early departure 
the more regrettable, she led, with incomparable grace and (pass the 
word) “finesse,” Schubert’s fascinating quartet in A m‘nor (the 
“‘Styrian quartet)—a composition into which she enters heart and 
soul, and which, it may be safely affirmed, she interprets with a 
perfection that may be accepted in the fullest signification of the 
word. In this quartet her associates were MM. Ries, Straus, and 
Piatti, upon whom, the last-named especially, no comment isrequired. 
For her solo, the fair and gifted Moravian selected three numbers from 
a suite by Franz Ries (a nephew to Ferdinand Ries, Beethoven's 
one professional pupil, and a famous composer of his day), the worth 
of which was even exceeded by the style in which it was executed, 
although the movements--‘‘ Prelude,” ‘‘ Romance,” and ‘‘ Scherzo” 
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are by no means without very considerable merit. She also joined 
Mdlle Marie Krebs, ready and intelligent, in Beethoven’s sonata for 
pianoforte and violin, ‘‘Op. 24” (F major)—melody of the rarest 
kind from the opening to the concluding bars—a performance to be 
recorded, in unqualified terms, as on both sides admirable. At the 
same concert Mdlle Krebs played, to the loudly proclaimed satisfac- 
tion of all present, the famous Chromatic Fantasia of J. S. Bach, 
also joining Signor Piatti in a Laryhetto and Allegretto by Mr A. C. 
Mackenzie, which, it must be admitted, owed its chief success to 
the execution of the two artists—Signor Piatti’s delivery of the 
theme of the opening movement being above praise. Mr Oswald 
was the singer, introducing, among other pieces, the late Sterndale 
Bennett’s beautiful setting of Burns’ plaintive stanzas, ‘‘To Chloe 
in sickness.” Miss Emma Barnett has also made a_ successful 
appearance as pianist at these concerts, in one of the early sonatas 
of Beethoven (Op. 10—D major); Misses Spenser Jones and 
Carlotta Elliot enriching the catalogue of singers. Meanwhile, the 
arrival of Herr Joseph Joachim—among violinists still the emperor 
—is immediately expected, and (need it be said?) with pleasurable 
anticipations. 


MapamE IsaBELLE Powers’ Concert.—The first appearance of 
a new vocalist is always an event of importance in the musical 
world ; and, although Madame Powers is well known in musical 
circles in the North, in London she is a comparative stranger. She 
proved herself, although suffering from nervousness, to be a 
thoroughly well-trained singer. Her voice is fresh, clear, and ex- 
pressive, Handel’s ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair ” being artistically 
rendered, and that being the fact, it need hardly be said that she 

roved herself fully equal to the other songs she undertook, viz., 

atton’s ‘‘ To blossoms,” and Willem Coenen’s ‘‘Come unto me.” 
It may be prophesied that Madame Powers will soon find scope in 
the musical world of London for the display of her musical 
abilities. Among novelties of interest were the performances of some 
pianoforte pupils of Signor Li Calsi and Herr Lehmeyer, who 
acquitted themselves with great credit to their well-known masters. 
Besides these talented pupils (Miss Alice Ashplant and Mr Sumpter) 
there was a ‘‘host of vocal and instrumental talent,” and the concert 
gave evident satisfaction to a brilliant audience. Mr Trickett, 
evidently a thorough musician, accompanied the singers with tact 
and discrimination. 


Mr Watrer Ciirrorp and a party of friends kindly provided 
the weekly entertainment to the inmates of the Brompton hospital, 
on Tuesday evening, Feb. 7th. The performance opened and closed 
with Bishop’s trio, ‘‘Maiden Fair,” admirably sung by Mdme 
Alice Barth, Messrs Faulkner Leigh and Walter Clittord. Mdme 
Barth sang ‘‘ Bid me discourse” and Balfe’s ‘‘ Killarney ;” Mdlle 
Arditi, ‘‘ Clochette” and Tosti's ‘‘Good bye,” each lady obtaining 
hearty applause ; Messrs Faulkner Leigh and W. Clifford gave the 
duet, ‘The moon has raised ;” and Mr Faulkner Leigh a new song 
by Signor Mazzoni, ‘‘Are blue eyes true?” and ‘*The anchor's 
weighed ” (encored) ; Mr Clifford sang, ‘‘Oh, Mistress Mine,” ‘ To 
Anthea,” and ‘From rock to rock,” eliciting warm applause. Mr 
Henry Parker played three charming pianoforte solos of his own 
composition and accompanied the songs. Mr Romaine Walker 
recited ‘A little hero” and ‘‘ Roger and I” very ably, and the 
whole performance was evidently enjoyed by the audience. 


Mr Percy BLanprorp gave a concert at St. James’s Hall, on 
Friday evening, Feb. 10th, assisted by Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mdme Patey, Mr Edward Lloyd, Signor Foli, Mr Marcellus Higgs 
(organ), and Mr Sydney Naylor (pianoforte). Mr Blandford con- 
tributed “Sound an alarm,” from Judas Maccabeus, an excerpt 
(‘‘ Ingemisco ”) from Verdi’s Requiem, and Adolphe Adam’s ‘‘ Can- 
tique pour Noél;” Mr Edward Lloyd, ‘‘ Be thou faithful” (S¢. 
Paul) and Sullivan’s ‘‘ Once again ;” Signor Foli, ‘‘Arm, arm, ye 
brave” (Judas Maccabeus), and Pinsuti’s ‘‘ Bedouin love song ;” 
Mdme Sherrington, ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair” and a popular 
ballad ; Mdme Patey, ‘0, rest in the Lord” and Mr Michael 
Watson’s “‘ Winter story.” The Sterndale Bennett quartet, ‘‘ God 
is a Spirit.” (7'he Woman of Samaria) was also incleded in the pro- 

ramme. Mr Marcellus Higgs played the ‘‘ War March of the Priests,” 
rom Athalie, and took part with Mr Sidney Naylor in Guilmant’s 
‘Duo Pastorale,” for American organ and pianoforte, and Alberti’s 
fantasia upon “‘ Fatinitza.” The concert gave perfect satisfaction. 


Mr Sryciar Duny’s second annual concert on the 14th inst, at 
the London Art Galleries, was attended with much success. Mr 
Dunn was assisted by the following artists: Miss Effie Clements, 
Miss Augusta Arnold, and Mr Frank May, vocalists; Mr Frank 
Arnold, violinist, and Mr W. G. Wood, pianist. The programme 
was well selected and of reasonable length, most of the audience 
Temaining to the end and testifying their appreciation throughout, 
even the last song, by Mr Dunn, being encored. 











Miss Minnie BE Lt, a lady who possesses considerable talent as a 
dramatic reader, gave an interesting entertainment at St James’s 
Hall, on the 11th inst., forming one of a series of Saturday evenin 
devoted to readings, interspersed with music. Miss Bell oat 
both in pathetic and humorous pieces, and her expressive rendering 
of ‘‘ Beautiful Snow,” by Sigourney, and ‘‘ The Lady of Provence,” 
by Mrs Hemans, visibly affected the audience, as did, in a different 
manner, a comic scene from A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and the 
‘*Execution” from the ‘‘Ingoldsby Legends.” Miss Bell was 
assisted by Mdme Isabelle Powers and Miss Clara Myers (vocalists), 
and Mr George Gear (piauist), who played compositions by Chopin 
and Rubinstein, as well as his own vigaudon, entitled ‘‘ Le Plaisir,” 
winning much approval for each. We hope that Miss Bell may be 
encouraged to continue these agreeable entertainments.—F. 

AN Irish Ballad Concert was given at the Royal Victoria Hall 
(long known as the Victoria Theatre) on Thursday evening, Feb. 10, 
in the presence of T.R.H. Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke 
and Duchess of Teck, and a distinguished audience. The house 
was crowded in every part, and additional chairs had to be placed 
on the stage. The Koyal party arrived at nine, and were received 
by the Committee, Lord and Lady Mount Temple, Mr and Mrs 
Montefiore, the Rev. J. W. Horsley, Mr Sargent, Mr Clement Hoey, 
Mr Creasey, Mr Poel, Lord Brabazon, and Miss Cons, Hon. See. ; 
the national Anthem being sung by all the artists taking part in 
the concert. During the evening the following Irish pieces were 
pe :—‘*The Harp that once thro’ Tara’s Hall” (Moore), Mdme 

uiebhart ; ‘‘ Tell me, my heart” (Bishop), Miss Henrietta Beebe ; 
‘*The last rose of Summer,” Mdme Adeline Paget ; ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home” (Jaell), Mdlle Buziau ; ‘* Dublin Bay ” (Barker), Mr Egbert 
Roberts ; ‘‘ The Minstrel Boy,” Mr Herbert Thorndike. Mr Victor 
Buziau played a violin solo, ‘‘St Patrick’s Day,” and the band of 
the Royal Horse Artillery played a selection of Irish melodies. 
There were several encores during the evening, and the whole per- 
formance was a great success. 


=———@ 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


Mr John Boosey’s Ballad Concert at St James's Hall on Wed- 
nesday last was equal to its predecessors both in quality and 
quantity. Spohr’s “ Rose softly blooming ” (Miss Mary Davies), 
Signor Pinsuti’s “I fear no foe” (Signor Foli), Behrend’s “ Once 
and once only ” (Mr Edward Lloyd), Stephen Adams’ “ Midship- 
mite” (Mr Maybrick), and “G ruddier than the cherry” (Mr 
Santley), were allso effectively rendered that the audience called for 
them again, and their wishes were responded to, according to the 
fashion of theday, by thesingers giving othersongsinstead! Among 
thestereotyped successes were Molloy’s“ Long Avenue” and Barnby’s 
“ When the tide comes in” (Mdme Antoinette Sterling), Balfe’s 
“ When other lips ” (Mr Edward Lloyd), Barnby’s melodious part- 
song, “Sweet and Low” (South London Choral Society), and 
Ambroise Thomas's setting of Mignon’s song, “ Knowest thou the 
land” (Mdme Isabel Fassett). Mr Sidney Naylor, as usual, 
accompanied with musicianly ability. On Wednesday evening, 
February 22 (Ash Wednesday), a “Grand Sacred Concert” is 
announced, and the next ballad concert will take place on Wed- 
nesday evening, March Ist, Mr Sidney Naylor conducting on both 
occasions, 











SrRASSBURGH.—The Government have again voted a grant of 
128,000 marks for the Stadttheater. The Town furnishes the 
orchestra gratis ; or, in other words, adds about 70,000 marks to the 
above sum, besides giving 20,000 marks in cash, with occasional 
extra contributions towards getting up particular ea? Altogether 
the annual amount received is about 220,000 marks. 

Monte-CarLo.—The operatic season commenced with Le Pardon 
de Ploérmel, the cast including Marie Vanzandt, Mdme Scalchi, 
Novelli, and Maurel. M. Jules Cohen conducted. The second 
opera was to be Mignon, with Mdlle Vanzandt, Mdmes Scalchi, 
Dereims-Devriés, MM. Novelli and Devrits, Sig Accursi conducting. 
Mdme Albani and Sefior Gayarre arrived some time ago. Faure 1s 
not expected till the 2Ist. Hamlet is in rehearsal for him and 
Mdme Albani. 

BrussEis.—Suppé’s buffo opera, Boccace, with a French libretto 
by MM. Chivot and Duru, has been successfully brought out at the 
Théatre des Galeries St. Hubert. It will shortly be produced, also, 

.at, the Folies-Dramatiques, Paris. Hector Berlioz’s dramatic sym- 
hony, Roméo et Juliette, has been performed, under the direction of 
M. Dupont, at the Popular Concerts, for the first time in this 
capital. 
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COUNTY HALL, WORCESTER, 


| 
| The use kindly granted to M, JULLIEN by the Chairman and Magistrates 
| of the County Sessions. 


MONS, JULLIEN’S GRAND CONCERT, 


N WEDNESDAY MORNING, MARCH 22nd, 1848, 
given expressly for the first appearance of MR. SIMS REEVES, 
MR. HENRY WHITWORTH, and MISS MIRAN, 


PROGRAMME. 





Parr I, 

UR —( PATIO) bikaesisdvnstecsssosesicasoesanviacacoe Auber, 
QUADRILLE—On Melodies from Balfe’s Opera, The Maid 

URINE, SSO N cae oe ahl saa ce emu cose e ea te Jullien, 
SYMPHONY—The Allegretto from Beethoven’s Symphony 

HIDE) spsnscndicadeassasmoassbaupeasspucdasksnssheeens ces. assss'sus Beethoven, 
GRAND SCENA—From Verdi's Opera, Ernani, sung by 

Mr, SIMS REEVES, his first appearance ............ Verdi 
VALSE—‘‘ Ravenswood,” (selected from the Melodies of | 

Donizetti’s Opera, The Bride of Lammermoor)......... Jullien. 
ARIA—“ Non pitt andrai,” (from Le Nozze di Figaro), sung 

by Mr. WHITWORTH, his first appearance............ Mozart. 


SOLO—FLAGEOLET—(performed by M, COLLINET)... Afayseder. 
ROMANZA—“ Dulcet Music” (from the Opera, The Maid 
of Honor), sung by Miss MIRAN, her first appearance Balfe. 
QUADRILLE—* Tuk Swiss QUADRILLE” ...........0008 Jullien, 
(Composed during his late tour in Switzerland), 


Part II, | 
OPERA—Grand Selection from Bellini’s Opera, Norma, 


with Solos for Flute, Clarionet, and Cornet-a-piston, 
performed by Mr. RICHARDSON, HERR SONNEN- 


BERG, and HERR KENIG.,...........0:005-c0ccoeseess Bellini. 
VALSE—* Olga, or the Princess’s Waltz” ...............065 Jullien, 
BALLAD—* In this old chair my father sat,” sung by 

DIE, AON PADD MUAURUN AUIS niison sing cabassneseansscecniubasncastor Balfe. 

| POLKA—* The Eclipse” (with Cornet obbligato, HERR 

RSE NENED 55252101 caonn ch saiegel upvenanaaneieueeneeeeneste ce Kenig. 

| SONG—* The Last Man,” sung by Mr. WHITWORTH ... Callcott. 
BRINDISI—“ I segreto,” from the Opera, Lucrezia Borgia, 

GUN OY DUNES DAMRUA IN Spc 0cpsapennccwessensicsessswsrasnasense Donizetti. 
SOLO—FLUTE—(performed by Mr, RICHARDSON) ... tichurdson. 
NEW GERMAN DANCE—* Der Scuorriscu”......... Jullien, 


Lately introduced in the nobility’s Balls by M. JuLiren. 
Doors open at One pin. Concert commence at Two p.m. 
Seats, 4s, ; Promenade, 2s, 6d, 


Tickets to be had at Marsden’s Library and Music Warehouse, 46, 
High-street, where may be obtained all the popular Publications of 
M. Jullien, &e. Ghost. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 
(From the ** Daily Telegraph.” ) 

On Thursday, Feb. 9th, the Philharmonic Society entered upon 
its seventieth season, and now the days of its years are almost three- 
score years and ten. Let us hope there is no analogy between man 
and his institutions as regards the days that lie beyond, since, in 
the one case, if by reason of strength they be fourscore years, yet 
is their strength ‘‘ labour and sorrow.” No one wishes labour and 
sorrow, but ‘‘ long continuance and increasing ” to the oldest of our 
musical institutions, which, sooth to say, put forward an exceed- 
ingly vigorous prospectus in view of the concerts just begun. Out 
of twenty-three works named, seven are marked “first time,” and 
not one of the seven fails to excite more or less pleasurable antici- 
pation ur curiosity. True, none of them are promised absolutely, 
the directors being satisfied to open their minds to the public and 
show the faculties thereof in the act of ‘‘contemplating” produc- 
tion. We may, nevertheless, reckon with assurance upon hearing 
some, if not all, of the novelties mentioned. The loss of one or 
two, perhaps, many of us would be able to survive. For example, 
we should not see the world covered with a funeral pall if we never 
heard Liszt’s so-called symphonic poem, ‘‘ Hungaria.” On the other 
hand, let us by all means have Brahms’ choral ode, ‘‘ Ninie,” and 
his new pianoforte concerto; Rubinstein’s Paradise Lost, and the 
pianoforte concerto which Signor Sgambati has written and engaged 
to play. For the possible credit of our native composers, let us also 
have the new overtures announced as by Mr Corder and Mr Villiers 
Stanford respectively. These things, together with the standard 
works of Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and others, would more 
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| | than serve to distinguish the season, assuming, of course, that they 
| received an adequate interpretation, apart from which excellence of 


programme only accentuates failure. 

The opening concert was fairly well attended, but those present 
could not have shut their eyes to the fact that the society must be 
better upheld if it is to stand. In this respect appearances are 
alarming, not only as regards the Philharmonic, but uther bodies of 
the same rank. Our public appear to have sunk into a state of 
invincible indifference to these old institutions, and the phenomenon 
is well worth study. Are the sensational enterprises which ‘‘ make 
a pitch” amongst us like a wandering show, found more attractive ? 
If that be so, it would seem as if public taste had lost its relish for 
solid, nutritious food, and taken up with condiments. The per- 
formance began with the overture to Der Freischiitz, capitally 
played by an orchestra of eighty instruments, ‘‘led” by Herr 
Wiener, in the absence of Herr Straus. This was followed by the 
Chorus of Reapers from Liszt’s Prometheus. We all know how a 
certain quadruped dressed itself in a lion’s skin, and consorted with 
noble brutes undetected till, in a careless moment, it opened its 
mouth and brayed. Without insisting upon-eomparisons which 
would be as untrue as impolite, one cannot help thinking of the 
fable when Canon Liszt is seen dispoiting himself in Arcadia. 
What would the Greeks have said had the Delphic Pythia, after 
swelling and foaming, tearing her hair, and mangling her flesh, 
come down from the tripod, put on the rustic dress of the period, 
and made hay in Parnassian fields? Canon Liszt. is the Pythia of 
modern music. He, too, swells and foams and tears his hair, 
and is generally unintelligible; yet here he presents himself in a 
straw hat, attuning his oaten reed to the accompaniment of a 
double drone, such as M. Gounod loves when in sweetly pastoral 
mood. Unfortunately, the Canon cannot forget his proper cha- 
racter as the Oracle. He feels upon him the impress of the 
tripod, and his reaper’s ditty, pretty enough generally, is 
marred by occasional impulses to break away into the musical 
equivalent of what our Transatlantic friends call ‘‘ high-falutin.” 
The vocal part was fairly well sung by the new choir attached to 
the society—a body that later on, in the final movement of Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony, went very successfully through a fierce 
‘*baptism of fire.” Following Liszt’s piece came Molique's concerto 
in A minor, for violin and orchestra ; solo by Mr J. T. Carrodus. 
Our admirable English artist introduced this example of his master’s 
skill at a Philharmonic concert some years ago, and then made an 
impression not yet effaced from the minds of some, at any rate, 
among his auditors. He unquestionably did well to select it for 
the occasion under notice, since a result flattering both to composer 
and performer was beforehand assured. The concerto is a capital 
example of works written by virtuosi for the instrument of their 
choice, and exhibits a profound knowledge and command of execu- 
tive resources. But it has a further value. The themes are in 
nearly every case interesting, their development is masterly, and 
the orchestra is handled with the ease of a man possessing full con- 
trol of its power. We have to thank Mr Carrodus for an oppor- 
tunity of again hearing the work, and for a chance of drawing 
attention to the injustice suffered in these days by the dii minores of 
music owing to a common habit of swearing by the few Olympians 
nearest the throne. Mr Carrodus, although incommoded through 
the breaking of a string and the necessity of finishing the principal 
movement with a strange instrument, played in splendid style, con- 
noisseurs hardly knowing whether most to admire his delivery of 
cantabile or his easy victory over the enormous difficulties presented 
by Molique’s bravura, Both were equally deserving of lavish 
applause, and, as the audience recognized the fact, the occasion 
became one of triumph for an artist whose exceptional ability should 
long ago have placed him first in the esteem of his countrymen. 
Mr Carrodus, who was received with continued applause, obtained 
at the close of his task an enthusiastic recall. In the remainder of 
the programme were Bennett's quartet, ‘‘ God is a spirit,” not very 
well sung by Miss Marriott, Miss Orridge, Mr F. Boyle, and Mr 
Barrington Foote; the overture to Wagner’s Meistersinger, and 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. The introduction of the Colossus 
at the first concert was, we think, ill-advised, since its formidable 
difficulties cannot be mastered in two rehearsals, as blemishes in 
performance most conclusively showed. Mr W. G. Cusit.s con- 
ducted, and did all in his power to make up for the shortcomings of 
imperfect preparation. We should add that the orchestral part of 
Molique’s concerto was well rendered under his direction, especially 
the passages of accompaniment. 








The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha has conferred the Medal for 
Art and Science, with the Green and Silver Ribbon, on the Countess 
Stephanie Wurmbrand, the Hungarian composer, pupil and sister- 
in-law of the late Carl Tausig. 
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REMARKS ON THE PAST YEAR.* 
(From 1st Oct, 1880 to 1st Oct, 1881.) 
(Continued from page 85. ) 

It is noticeable, as will be seen at pages 25, 26, 30, and 81, that 
public concerts of chamber music are also finding their way into 
our provincial towns, as in those given by Mr Stratton at 
Birmingham ; by Mr Marshall Bell at Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; by 
Mr Forrest at Shrewsbury ; and by the Society at Cambridge. 
Once begun, and the assistance being also given of those interest- 
ing and instructive analytical remarks on the programme to which 
we have referred, they will certainly progress and go on exercising 
a similar influence in the larger towns in the country to that 
which is patent in those of London. It may be remarked that in 
some of the tentative efforts in this direction, given in the 
country, nothing but instrumental music is given. This plan 
will probably be found to require from the audience too great a 
strain of attention. It is evidently felt, from the usual practice 
of introducing something vocal between each two instrumental 
works at these concerts, that it forms a relaxation of the mental 
absorption which art displayed in the former may produce, 
especially as the vocal music thus introduced is never of a trifling 
character. 

There is, however, one important exception to the plan of in- 
troducing vocal pieces at the public performances of the highest 
class of instrumental works to which we wish to refer, and which 
we may safely mention as the most remarkable musical event of 
the year. At Mr Charles Hallé’s Pianoforte Recitals—the twenty- 
first series—there were no vocalists. The entire series of eight 
recitals were executed by Mr IIallé alone, when he undertook and 
went successfully through the Herculean task of performing the 
forty-eight preludes and fugues of Bach, with thirty sonatas and 
two other works of Beethoven, without any assistance of any 
kind, or even the aid of a copy of the music. We think this per- 
formance so unique and so interesting, from the constantly re- 
curring contrast of the very different styles of those two masters, 
that we quote the remarks concerning them from the introduc- 
tion to the volume of analytical programmes (a work consisting 
of 574 pages), that should be in the hands of every pianoforte 
player who desires to be familiar with the works of these two 
great composers for the instrument. 

“The eight recitals will this year comprise the entire series of 
sonatas devoted by Beethoven to the pianoforte unaccompanied, 
with the substitution, as on previous occasions, of the Andante in 
F major, Op. 35, and the Thirty-two Variations upon an original 
theme in C minor, Op. 36, for the short and easy ones in G major 
and minor, Op. 49. Mr Hallé believes, after an interval of so many 
years since the last ‘Beethoven Recitals,’ a repetition may prove 
not unattractive to the many zealous students of the legacy of 
masterpieces bequeathed to the most universal of instruments by 
the greatest composer of his age. So far as the generally accepted 
-_ numbers permit, the sonatas will be presented in chronological 
order, 

“In addition to the sonatas, Mr Hallé will play (for the first 
time) the forty-eight preludes and fugues of J. S. Bach—six of each 
at each of the eight recitals—the preludes and fugues separating oue 
sonata of Beethoven from another, These will follow precisely the 
order of succession according to the Wohltemperirte Klavier—the 
title given by Bach himself to his great work ; and it is hoped that 
some ‘interest may be created by the opportunity thus afforded of 
comparing the styles of two masters who, though belonging to dif- 
ferent periods and representing widely different phases of art, had 
nevertheless so much in common. 

‘*BEETHOVEN’S Sonatas.—The composition of the pianoforte 
sonatas occupied the great musician at varied intervals from 1796 to 
1822, the ripe period of his first and second ‘ styles’ or ‘manners’ 
(as it has long been the fashion to designate them)—commencing 
with ‘Op. 101’ and terminating with ‘Op. 111,’ what is generally 
accepted as the inauguration of his third. Thus, like the quartets 
and quintets for stringed instruments, the sonatas for pianoforte and 
violin, the five sonatas for pianoforte and violoncello, and the six 
trios for pianoforte and strings—to speak only of the chamber music 
—they enable the student, step by step, to follow out the progress 
and development of the genius and artistic culture of the master. 
Perhaps, indeed, had he written nothing more than these solo 
sonatas, he might be judged by them alone, and still appear as the 
complete Beethoven. That there is no other example on record of a 
series of compositions dedicated to a single instrument, each so 





* From Carte’s Musical Directory, Annual, and Almanack for 1882. 











essentially differing from its precursors and followers, while all bear 
the strongly individual impress of one mind, must be admitted 
without question. On May 17th, 1861, the first series of recitals 
was devoted to the solo sonatas, as also, subsequently, in 1862 and 
1866. In 1871 the ten sonatas for pianoforte and violin were in- 
cluded, besides others by Mozart, Dussek, and Schumann. In 1868 
all the pianoforte compositions of Beethoven, apart from the sonatas, 
were produced, in connection with the sonatas and miscellaneous 
pieces of Franz Schubert ; and at various other times, unnecessary 
to specify, works by composers preceding Beethoven, by other com- 
posers about Beethoven’s period, and by composers belonging to the 
more modern German school, were selected—something more or less 
important by Beethoven, however, invariably constituting a feature 
in the programmes. Through these last it was intended to show 
how pal to what extent he may have influenced not only musicians 
writing contemporaneously with himself, but also some of those 
aiming at the highest point, who came after him. A fresh survey of 
the entire career of Beethoven as composer for the pianoforte may, 
in a greater or lesser degree, help to prove that (allowing for certain 
exceptions) no very great deal of what is absolutely new has been 
accomplished in that direction since he brought his task to an end. 
At the same time, the introduction of some of the comparatively 
unknown works, besides giving occasional variety to the programmes, 
enriched them in a certain way, by opening up fresh sources of 
interest for the consideration of earnest amateurs, desirous of per- 
fecting their knowledge and experience by becoming acquainted 
with all styles of pianoforte music, solo, and in concert with other 
instruments, which after their manner strive to uphold by legitimate 
means the dignity and purity of art. 

‘*Bacu’s Forty-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FueuEs.—Das Wokhltem- 
perirte Klavier, though the first part was composed in 1722, and the 
second somewhere between 1730 and 1740, remained unknown to 
England until 1799-1800, when both parts were published, in direct 
succession, by Kollmann, a German settled in London. It is now 
happily more or less familiar to every one who has a right to claim 
the title of ‘musician.’ Handel must have been well acquainted 
with this remarkable work of his most illustrious contemporary, 
though he is never reported to have spoken of it, and never could 
tind convenient occasion for a friendly interview with its composer.” 

(To be continued. ) 
—o—-——_ 
MUSIC AT LIVERPOOL. 

The following interesting article is slightly condensed from the 
Liverpool Mercury :— 

‘The programme of the concert of the Philharmonic Society last 
night—the ninth of the current series—was of a varied character, 
including an overture called Mountain, Lake, and Moorland, by 
Harold Thomas; a choral and orchestral setting of Mrs Hemans’ 
poem, 7'he Voice of Spring, by Dr Swinnerton Heap ; a violoncello 
concerto by Carl Eckert; a scena, ‘‘ Moise Mourant,” by Emile 
Louis ; and the overture, scherzo, and notturno from Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer Night's Dream. As the production of a student of 
our chief national school of music, Mr Thomas’s overture, played for 
the first time here, was of.peculiar interest. Traces of the influence 
of the composer's master, Sterndale Bennett, the purest of modern 
English musicians, are discernible, but there is about the work an 
Academie flavour. The numerous merits of the overture cause 
regret that the author has not entered more extensively into a 
branch of his art which affords ample opportunity for the exercise of 
his undoubted talent. Mr Thomas has sufficient capacity to accom- 
pli-h the arduous task of constructing a symphony of the descriptive 
type. Dr Heap’s work, ably constructed, yet too ponderous an 
embodiment of Mrs Hemans’ verses, was unfortunate in performance, 
the members of the chorus, from beginning to end, apparently 
spelling their way. In ‘Moise Mourant,’ the Great Lawgiver 
apostrophises the promised land, and bids the children of Israel 
farewell, the musical narration of these incidents being somewhat in 
the vein of Gounod. Much intention is apparent, but the melody, 
while easy in movement, lacks distinctive character, and the orches- 
tration if occasionally clever, is out of proportion. Mr Santley also 
sang Hoel’s romanza, from Dinoral, ‘Sei vendicata assai,’ and 
Vulcan’s ‘ Au bruit des lourds marteux d’airain,’ from Gounod’s 
Philemon et Baucis. The other vocalist was Mdme Patey, who gave 
Beethoven’s ‘Creation’s Hymn,’ Haydn’s canzonet, ‘She never 
told her love,’ and ‘A Winter Story’ (with organ obbligato) by 
Michacl Watson. The ’cello part in the Eckert concerto was played 
by Mr Hausmann, who had not appeared before in this city. 
Eckert was a pupil of Mendelssohn, who formed a high opinion of 
him, but the early promise which secured this honour can hardly be 
said to have been fulfilled. * * * * Mr Hausmann’s tone is pure and 
sonorous, his intonation is perfect, and while his command of the 
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instrument is absolute, his execution is entirely undemonstrative. 
In addition to the concerto, he gave one of Max Bruch’s Hebrew 
melodies, a song by Schumann, and a short piece by Fitzenhagen, 
the last-named evidently chosen for the purposes of technical 
display. The Mendelssohn overture was roughly rendered, and 
there were defects in the treatment of the notturno, but the scherzo 
was played with admirable effect. The concert concluded with 
Weber’s overture, 7'he Ruler of the Spirits. Mr Bruch conducted. 
For the next concert of the series Mdme Trebelli and Dr Joachim 
are engaged, and at the two succeeding concerts Sullivan’s Martyr 
of Antioch and Mendelssohn’s St Paul are respectively to be given.” 

We all heard Mr Harold Thomas’s overture at the Philharmonic 
some time ago, since then we understand he has made several 
amendments and improvements, in order to render it as perfect 
as he had it in his mind before putting it to paper. We all 
equally remember that Mr Thomas was a favourite pupil of 
Sterndale Bennett’s—a fact to which the critic of the Liverpool 
Courier thus gracefully alludes :— 

‘Mr Harold Thomas must be credited with the success of a refined 
orchestral work, and, as a pupil of Sterndale Bennett's, of having 
certainly reflected honour on his master.” 

We believe that nothing could have gratified Mr Thomas more 
than this special mark of appreciation. 


—o— 


WAIES. 
Mr W. Dorrell has returned to town from Sussex, and will remain 
at his new residence in Baker Street until the Easter recess. 
Liszt will remain in Pesth till April. 

The esteemed French tenor, Armandi, died lately in Toulon, 

A new operetta, La Fine del Mondo, has been produced at Cannes. 

Terziani is created Commander of the Order of the Italian 
Crown. 

Diedicke, Ducal Music Director, is appointed director of the Ducal 
Opera, Dessau. 

Pedrotti’s Z'utti in Maschera is to be performed at the Teatro 
Rossini, Venice. 

The Boston (U.S.) Mendelssohn Quintet Club have been perform- 
ing in Australia. 

It is proposed to erect a monument at Angouléme to the memory 
of Emil Prudent, the pianist. 

Georg Vierling and H. Hofmann are created members of the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Berlin. 

Mereadante’s Orazi e Curviazi is in rehearsal at the San Carlo, 
Naples. (Why not Cimarosa’s Artemvesio ?) 

Ciro Pinsuti was lately in Venice, with the view, it is said, of 
producing there his new opera: Margheretta. 

Carl Heymann, the brilliant and eccentric pianist, will give a 
concert on the 22nd inst., in the Gewandhaus, Leipsic. 

Frederic Archer was specially engaged a short time since to give 
an Organ Recital in the Metropolitan Church, Toronto. 

'Two new musical papers have appeared this year: the one, Archi- 
vio Musicale, at Naples ; the other, Music, at New York. 

Negotiations are pending to secure Theodore Thomas and his 
orchestra for a Musical Festival at San Francisco, next June, 

In future, French authors whose pieces are performed at the 
Imperial Theatres, St Petersburgh, will receive authors’-fees. 

An Italian version of an operetta, book by Deschamps, music by 
the Due de Dino, will be played in Lent at the Pergola, Florence. 

Xonchetti Monteviti, director of the Milan Conservatory, who 
has sent in his resignation, will probably be succeeded by Platania. 

Signora Moretti has presented the Musical Museum recently 
founded in Milan with a handsome harp by Kotzmann, Paris, 1680. 

A one-act opera, Der Jnvalide, music by Gottfried Kunkel, is 
shortly to be produced at the Stadttheater, Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

The buffo-opera company from the Carltheater, Vienna, will this 
— again play in Hamburgh, from the loth April to the end of 
May. 

The Emperor Wilhelm has conferred the Order of the Red Eagle 
on Herr Ferdinand von Strantz, Director of the Royal Opera, 
Berlin. 

Anton Rubinstein’s Nero has been again performed at the Stadt- 
theater, Hamburgh, with Mdlle Bréthol as Poppza, and Dr Krauss 
as Vindex. 

The magnificent Italian tragedian, Tommaso Salvini, has signed a 
three months’ engagement for Russia, beginning in March at St 
Petersburgh, 





Maria Waldmann, the wife of Count Galeazzo-Massari, and the 
first Amneris of Verdi’s Aida, will shortly be created, by King 
Humbert, Duchess of Voghenza. 

Mr Barton M’Guckin sang ‘‘ The Rose song” from Balfe’s opera, 
Il Talismano, at Mr De Jong’s concert at Manchester last week 
with great success, gaining a unanimous encore. 

Cesare Copponi, ballet-master of the Scala, Milan, was sent to 
Brussels for the purpose of studying the dances in L’Hérodiade, 
which is to be produced at the theatre just named. 

A son of Mdme Otto Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind) has been appointed 
to the clerkship in the Chancery Registrar's office, vacated by the 
appointment of Mr Charles Carrington as a Chancery Registrar. 

The idea of producing Gounod’s Tribut de Zamora at Autwerp 
has been abandoned —at least, for the present. Ch. Lecocq’s latest, 
Le Jour et la Nuit, is to be substituted. (O, Gemini—Dr Blidge.) 

The publishing house of Conrad Glaser, at Schleusingen, well- 
known to every vocal association in Germany, has celebrated its 
Golden Jubilee. It now belongs to the son of the founder (deceased), 

The Centenary of Metastasio’s birth will be celebrated at Rome 
in April. An executive committee has been formed, consisting of 
Count Mamiani, Prince Teano, Professor Tomasini, Marchetti, and 
Ferziani, 

H. Westberg is about to sing at several concerts in Holland. He 
then gives a concert of his own at Cologne, afterwards proceeding 
to Stockholm, with another in his eye.—(Who is H. Westberg ?— 
Dr Blivee.) 

The pianist and composer, Bonawitz, has written a new overture, 
lately performed for the first time in Philadelphia, for a tragedy, 
entitled 1793, by Milano, 

The tenor, De Sanctis (lately of Mr Gye’s company), was wounded, 
at Venice, in the forehead during his combat with Telramund in 
a recent performance of Lohengrin. The injury was not serious, 
however, and he was able to continue the opera. 

Miss Louisa Ball has been presented with a complete set of 
Shakspere’s works, in recognition of her talented reading (in costume), 
on a late occasion, at Lammas Hall, of the character of Prince Arthur 
in Shakspere’s King John. The little lady, though quite young, has 
already made a marked impression as an elocutionist. 

Mr Chanot, a maker of violins, was sued by Mr Hodges, of Gates- 
head-on-Tyne, in the Queen’s Bench for £55, the price of one which 
he had sold as having been made by Carlo Bergonzi in 1742. It 
turned out subsequently that the violin was only fifty years old, 
but the defendant refused to return the money. Mr Chanot admitted 
that he had himself put on the label of the pretended maker ; that 
he had a considerable supply of similar labels ; that it was useless 
offering a violin for sale unless it had the name of an old manu- 
facturer ; and that he had bought the violin two years ago in Paris 
for about £18. The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, damages 
£70, the defendant to retain the violin in question. (He will doubt- 
less find a purchaser.—Dr Blidge.) 








Sr. PererspurcH.—Mdme Marcella Sembrich’s concert in the 
large Hall of the Nobility drew an immense audience. All the 
tickets were sold, the receipts, 9,000 roubles, being handed over to 
the Students’ Fund. It was the magic name of the Diva which at- 
tracted so vast a number of persons, despite the exceedingly high 
prices of admission. The audience were able to admire the lady as 
a singer, a violinist, and a pianist; and it may in the present instance 
well be said: Omne trinum perfectum. We know that Mdme 
Sembrich’s exceptional vocalization and admirable voice, which 
recalls to our mind the no less admirable voice of Bosio, placed her, 
at the very outset, in the first rank asa singer. So, for to-day, I 
will leave the vocal question on one side. It is of the instrumental 
virtuosa that I wae speak. She executed Bériot’s Seventh Con- 
certo in a manner that was perfect as regards mechanical skill, and 
charming as regards gracefulness. She is neither a Joachim nor a 
Sarasate, but we listen to her with great pleasure; so much is in- 
disputable. As a pianist she must, to my mind, be placed in the 
front rank. Her playing is not only finished, but artistic as well, 
both in style ‘al sentiment. The way in which she interprets 
Chopin especially charmed me, and worked up the public to absolute 
enthusiasm. M. Vizentini conducted the instrumental part of the 
concert with his customary ability. The singing was well accom- 
panied by M. Drigo, a young chapelmaster, who is in the right 

ath and has a fine future before him.—The re-appearance in the 
bills of Boito’s Mefistofele has been successful in every respect. It 
was a great and, moreover, legitimate success for Mdme Durand, the 
Orchestra, and Bevignani. Gratitying revival, also, of Gounod’s 
Roméo et Juliette, with Sembrich and Sig. Marconi.—MavuRIcE 
Rappaport (Correspondence of Le IM énestrel), 
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The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, anv SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Crampon & Co.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. ji : : 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine Pd One ae Paris: Passage du Grand 
er}, et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


~ MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFINI’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VuILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


IEBIGS EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE 
(COLEMAN’S). A DeELIciouSs BEVERAGE AND Tonic, 

Made from Port Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat, and Extract of Malt; Nutri- 
tious, Strengthening, Stimulating, Flesh-forming, Health Restoring, suitable for 
the Robust in Health as well as the Invalid. Strongly recommended by the 
Medical Faculty. An Immediate Benefit is experienced after taking it; the 
Frame is Invigorated, and no ill effects follow. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
TESTIMONIALS. 
§1r,—A short time since I was induced by the novelty of the title to send for 
a bottle of your Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine, I was perfectly 
acquainted with the value of the /ztractum Carnis, and not quite a stranger to 
the invigorating and fortifying properties of malt wine, and therefore felt a 
natural curiosity to test them when combined. Men who work hard, asI do, 
not muscular hard work, but that which is quite as exhausting, viz., brain work, 
very often experience the need of, and have sometimes an almost irresistible 
craving for, a ‘‘pick me up;” and very often the panacea for a time for lassitude, 
and that state of mind which renders work irksome, are alcoholic stimulants, 
the use of which must sooner or later end disastrously. The man who can 
furnish a remedy sure, certain, and harmless, for the lassitude which follows 
constant brain work is a benefactor of his species, and may be suid to have added 
many years of usefulness to the lives of useful men. Your extract, if a success, 
and when more generally known, will be used by all toilers of the mind.— Yours 
faithfully, O. D. RAY. 
Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich, February 25rd, 1881, 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 

Queen’s Crescent, Haverstock Hill, London, March 5th, 1881. 
Dear Str,—Soine time since, being greatly fatigued with over-work and long 
hours at business, my hea't!i (being naturally deticate) became ve y indifferent, 
I lost all energy, strength, and appetite, and was so weak as to be se'rcely able 
to walk, As you are aware, I sent for a dozen of your Extract of Meat and Malt 
Wine, which, in a few days, pulled me up marvellously, Three or four glasses 
of it daily nave quite altered and 1estored me to better health than ever, “without 
the assistance of a doctor.” I am now giving it to my son, twelve years of age, 
whom we have always thought co:sumptive, and froma puny, ailing boy, he 
seems to be fast growing into a strong, healthy lad. Enclosed you have cheque. 
Please send me two dozen of the “ Extract,” With thanks for your prompt 

attention to my last, I am, Sir, yours truly, GEORGE A. TYLER. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
Granspound, February 25th, 1881, 
Mrs Cou!son thanks Mr Coleman for the book and stamps, and she has no doubt 
but thut ‘the tonic” is a good one, Mrs C. encloses twelve stamps for basket. 
Mr Coleman. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
Vicarage, Kingsbridge, Devon, January 25th, 1881. 
Dear S1rR,—We are ten miles from the railway, and have been snowed up, 
consequently the wine has ony just arrived. I enclose a eieque for £2 lls. 6d. 
I like the wine, and will recommend it.— Yours faithfully, 
Mr Coleman, Norwich. 


Pints, 30s. per dozen: Quarts, 50s. per dozen. © e paid to an 
Railway Station in Great Britain. Sample Bottle sent or 33 stampa. 
P. O. Orders to be made payable to 


COLEMAN & CO., MUSPOLE STREET, NORWICH, 
Cheques crossed ‘‘ London and Provincial Bank.” 
Sold by all Druggists and Fatent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, in 
Bottles, 2s, 9d. and hs. 6d. each, Ask for CoLEMAN’s LIEBIG’s EXTRACT OF MEAT 











A, N. KINGSTON. 





AND MaLT WINE, and “See that you get it,” 





CHAPPELL’S 
VOCAL LIBRARY 


PART-SONGS, de. 


—— Composed or 
Arranged by Price 


1, Dulee Domum. 8.A.T.B. 0. oe eee eee eee, GA. Macfarren 1d. 
2. Down among the Dead Men. 8.A.T.B. aa ose oe ld. 
3. The Girl I’ve left behind me. 8.A.T.B. oa ie “~ ld. 
4. British Grenadiers, 8.A.T.B. ... «ee ae ae pe 2d. 
5. Long live England's Future Queen. 8.A.T.B. Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
6. My task is ended (Song and Chorus). A.T.B.B. «<< «a ow 
7. Thus spake one Summer’s Day. 8.A.T.B. «oo Abt 2d. 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus, 1T.T.B.B.... ‘a son Gounod 4d. 
9, The Kermesse (Scene from Faust)... an nn a 6d. 
10. Up, quit thy bower, 8.A.T.B. _... se .. Brinley Richards 4d. 
11. Maidens, never go a-wooing. §8.8,T.T.B. . G. A. Macfarren 2d. 
12. Fagot Binders’ Chorus Gounod 4d. 
13 


. Sylvan Hours (for Six Female Voices) 
14. The Gipsy Chorus... one se 

15. Ave Maria aa es ee aaa aS 
16. Hark! the Herald Angels sing, 8.A.T.B. 
17. England Yet (Solo and Chorus). 8.A.T.B, 
18. The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 58.A.T.B. 
19. Thoughts of Childhood. 8.A.T.B. 


... Joseph Robinson 6d. 
. ia «. Balfe 4d. 
‘a Areadelt 1d. 
Mendelssohn 1d. 

Jules Benedict 2d. 
J.L. Hatton 2d, 

Henry Smart 2d, 


20. Spring’s Return. 8.A.T.B. pa ean a Pe a 2d. 
21. An old Church Song. 8.A.T.B, ... aad vee pan ‘a 2d. 
22, Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. ... an saa o ia pe 2d. 
23. Serenade. 8.A.T.B. ... aa nn “a ove o 2d. 
24. Cold Autumn Wind, 8,.A.T.B. .., pe ooo os 2d 

es , ; Bennett Gilbert 2d. 


25. Orpheus with his Lute. 8.8.8. 

26. Lullaby. ) ee son <a ees ” . 

27. This is my own, my native land. 8,A.T.B, G. A, Macfarren 1d. 
B. 


28. March of the Men of Harlech, 8,A,T. Dr, Rimbault 2d. 


29. God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. ... - Ss om pa ld, 
30. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. ... pom an aaa os jae ld. 
31. The Retreat. T.T.B.B. ‘ . L.deRille 2d. 


32. Lo! morn is breaking. 8.8.8. 

33. We are Spirits. 8.5.5, — ... a on 

34, Market Chorus (Masaniello), §8.A.T.B. ... 
.A.T.B. ai 


Cherubini 2d. 
G. A, Maefarren 4d, 
ey Auber 4d, 


35. The Prayer (.Vasaniello). “a ld 
36. The Water Sprites, 8.A.T.B. per ve ‘ian eee Kiicken 2d, 
37. Eve's glittering Star, 8.A.T.B. ... aa eee see ee ge 2d, 
33. When first the Primrose. 8.A.T.B. ae poe na - pa 2d. 
39. O Dewdrop bright. 8,.A.T.B atin. Saal. te »» 1d. 
40, Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. 8,.A.T.B, ... Rossini 4d. 
41, Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern 2d 


Brinley Richards 2d. 
G, A, Osborne 2d. 


42. Sun of my soul, 8.A.T.B. aes 
43, "Twas fancy, and the ocean's spray, 
44, A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A.T.B. ... ome pes 
45. O Thou whose power (Prayer from Mose in Eyitto) ... 
46, The Guard on the Rhine. 8,A.T.B. jaa in 

47. The German Fatherland. 8.A.T.B. ‘a ‘a 

48, The Lord is my Shepherd (Quartet), 8.A.T.B. 

49, Te DeuminF ... ae ‘a ‘is aaa ost 

50. Te Deum in F ... oa ied 

5L. Charity (La Carita), 8.8.8. 

52. Cordelia. A.T.T.B, ... ve 

53. ITknow, 8.A.T.B. pe nae pom a 

51, Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin) 

55. The Offertory Sentences eae ‘ 

56. Tie Red Cross Knight ‘ 
57. The Chough and the Crow .., 
58. The ** Carnovale” a 

59, Softly falls the moonlight 

60, Aiv by Himmel ant 

61. Offertory Sentences 

62, The Resurrection ose - 
63, Our Boys (new Patriotic Song) 
64, The Men of Wales _... es 
65, Dame Durden ... vee 

66, A little Farm well tilled 


8.A.7.B.... 
aA Rossini 2d, 
G. A, Macfarren 1d, 


G, A, Osborne 2d, 
Jackson 2d, 

i Nares 2d, 

a Rossini 4d, 

G. A. Osborne 4d, 

.. Walter Hay 2d. 

A. Randegger 4d, 
Edmund Rogers 4:1. 
Dr. Calleott 2d. 

Sir H/R. Bishop 31. 

ve Rossini 2d. 
Edmund Rogers 4. 
Henry Leslie 2«. 

as E. Sauerbrey 4d, 
aaa te C. Villiers Stanford 6d, 
.. H J. Byronand W. M. Lutz 4d, 
; Pe ... Brin'ey Richards 


: poe Hook 1d, 
67. There was a simple maiden aor eae . GA. Macfarren 1d, 
68, Fair Hebe va poe cee ie ‘ Pe ee »» 1d, 
69. Once I loved a maiden fair ... ion in as ase pe ld, 
70. The jovial man of Kent in in pan ons aan ” ld. 
71, The oak and the ash ... ea fig aa a “ea pe ld, 
72. Heart of Oak ... aaa asa ad pa pe wag pa ld, 
73. Come to the sunset tree ee pen W. A. Philpott 4d. 


74. May. S.A.T.B. as ae Mii a =e 
75. Pure, lovely innocence (// Hoi de Lahore—Chorus for 

Female Voices) oF pre ia aa eat pe 
76. A LovelIdy!. S.A.T.B. pe 
717. Hail tothe Woods! A.T.T.B, 
78. Near the town of Taunton Dean 
79. Our merry boys at sea 


W. F. Banks 


...G@, Massenet 4d. 
.. E.R. Terry 2d. 
an ...J. Yarwood 2d, 
- Thomas J. Dudeney 2d. 
owe «J. Yarwood 2d. 


80. The Shepherd’s Farewell. 8.A.T.B. a pe ose a Berlioz 3d, 
81. When the sun sets o’er the mountains (// Demonio) ... A. Rubinstein 3d, 
82. Hymn of Nature . Beethoven 3d 


.. Walter Maynard 4a. 
... Walter Maynard 4d. 
eee ydn 4d. 


83. Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part Songs, No. 1) 
84. Sporting Notes (Humorous Part Songs, No. 2) 
85. Austrian National Hymn ... oe ese 
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“Messrs Boosey & Co. have done good service not only to 
amateurs but to art, by including in their series of volumes 
of national melodies ‘The Songs of Scandinavia’ and ‘ The 
Songs of Eastern Europe.’ The first-named contains 
eighty-three examples; and the second, a hundred. 
We need not insist upon the importance of collections 
like these, whatever the country they represent; but 
we must say that no musical library is complete without 
the songs of Scandinavia and Eastern Europe. ‘The editor, 
Mr J. A. Kappey, has taken great pains to secure melodies of 
a genuinely representative character, and at a time when 
attention is becoming more and more directed to folk-tunes 
as a source of new thematic ideas, the volumes in question 
are of peculiar value. They have our most hearty com- 
mendation, the ‘Songs of Kastern Europe’ more especially, 
since the volume contains, besides examples of Liszt, Chopin, 
and other masters, a very valuable collection of volkslieder 
from the hitherto untouched wealth of the Austrian pro- 
vinces.”—Daily Telegraph. 


‘*Messrs Boosey & Co. have published two additional volumes | 
h I 


of their National Songs, which appear likely to be the most 
interesting of the series. We know little of the rich repertory 
of Scandinavian Songs, and Mr and Miss Kappey, the editors 
of these books, are to be thanked for introducing some of the 
best specimens to public notice. 





Five of the Russian songs | 


are so old as to be traditional; and in the series are to be | 
| first of the Bohemian songs is the ‘ War-song of the Hussites,’ 


found a beautiful Cossack lullaby by one Bachmetieff, a gipsy 
song by Lvoff, and several songs by Warlamoff. These and 
the Polish songs (all of which are traditional) may be con- 
sidered among the most: interesting items of a small but 
acceptable collection. Two ancient Lithuanian songs, a 
couple of Finnish, and four ancient Norwegian melodies, will 
likewise be found in the book. The majority of the Swedish 
songs are by Lindblad, that prolific song writer, who died in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1864. Tradition says that the old melody of ‘The Beggar 
Boy’ was once sung in the days when she was a poor child 
by the distinguished artist now known as Mdme Christine 
Nilsson. Included in the Danish songs is the traditional 
‘ Dannebrog,’ the music of which is attributed to one ‘ Bay.’ 
It would be interesting to inquire the foundation for this 
statement, as the origin of the Danish National Anthem was 
generally understood to be unknown. ‘The tradition of the 
‘Dannebrog Banner,’ which, in 1719, fell down from heaven 
to bring victory to the Danish arms, is duly recorded in a 
footnote. Most of the Dutch songs given date back to the 
sixteenth century; and there are besides three songs by 
W. F. G. Nicolai, and one Flemish song. Altogether eighty- 
three of the national songs of northern Europe are included 
in this valuable and interesting book. In future editions a 
larger preface or more footnotes, giving further particulars 
of the old songs whose history is known, would be welcome. 
Equally interesting are the songs of Eastern Europe, recently 
issued by Messrs Boosey, and likewise edited by Mr and Miss 
Kappey. Among the thirty-four Austrian songs, the large 
majority are volkslieder, and they include Tyrolean, Styrian, 
and Polish songs, two of them by Chopin. These are followed 
by twenty-three characteristic specimens of Hungarian songs, 
giving a very fair idea of the peculiarities of Hungarian 
music, and comprising modern songs by Liszt, and some 
traditional songs of Bosnia, Moravia, and Dalmatia. The 


once, it is believed, the national song of the country. A few 
specimens of Servian, Swiss, Greek, and even Turkish 
melodies. The last are very peculiar; and he peculiar 
intervals common to this and other Eastern music are claimed 
by some to have been handed down direct from the music of 
the ancient Hebrews.”—Figaro. 
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